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PREFACE 


This book has grown out of the Wilson Philological 
Lectures that I delivered in February 1944, at the 
Bombay University. The lectureship was instituted 
in 1870 in honour of the late Rev. John Wilson, 
D.D., F.R.S., who was a Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University in the sixties of the last century. 
The theme that I chose for my lectures was ‘ The 
Poetic Approach to Language and the Linguistic 
Approach to Poetry ’, with special reference to the 
history of English. 1 his book is based on three of 
the lectures that I delivered on the subject. I expect 

to complete another volume on ‘ The Linguistic 
Approach to Poetry ’. 

These lectures were delivered with a view to 

bringing linguistic study into closer relation with 

the study of literature than obtains at present in our 

Universities. I have used the English language and 

English literature as the source of my illustrations 

and as the object of specific inquiry in these lectures. 

ihe terms of the lectureship demanded it. As a 

student and teacher of English, I could not also have 
done otherwise. 

The reader will find fresh material in the chapters 

on primitive language and on ‘quintessential 
words . 
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The emphasis on linguistic study as an illuminat¬ 
ing aid to students of literature is, eminently, an 
Oxford emphasis, incorporated in the syllabus for 
the Honour School of English Language and 
Literature in Oxford. Much of my inspiration for 
the work presented in the following pages comes 
from Professor C. L. Wrenn who made me realize 
that to know a word, root and all, is also an approach 
to Reality. 

I am indebted to a few friends for perusing the 
manuscript and making several valuable suggestions 
before it was sent to the press. 

V.K.G. 

Rajaravi College 
Kolhapur . 

25 February 1950. 
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INTRODUCTION 


These chapters have been planned so as to cover 
the borderline between linguistics on the one hand 
and literature and literary history on the other. 
Sweet calls linguistics the most indispensable 
auxiliary to history and literature. Literary history, 
like linguistics, has grown out of philology. It deals 
with the development of literature among nations. 

‘ As the instrument of literature is language ’, says 
Bloomfield, ‘ the student of literature needs a 
general, if elementary, knowledge of the nature and 
development of language ; as, on the other hand, 
the use of language in literature is a powerful factor 
in the history of the former, the linguist must often 
consult the student of letters.’ 1 An attempt has been 
made in some of these lectures to set forth the 
illuminating aids that linguistics offers to students of 
literature. 

Karl Vossler, the Swiss philologist, traces most 
of the errors and onesidedness of philology to the 
fact that linguists have ignored the aesthetic aspect 
of the activity of language. He holds that philo¬ 
logists should systematically ‘ attack the secrets of 
the inner language form, the levels and gradations of 
language tastes, the various species of style. They 

1 Bloomfield, The Study of Language , p. 320. 

ix 
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would thereby enter a path along which the 
historians of literature have long since decided to 
meet them.’ 1 A study of the linguistic approach to 
literature is thus one of outstanding importance 
from his point of view. 

Owen Barfield, whose Poetic Diction is an attempt 
at interweaving linguistic and stylistic methods of 
criticism in the very manner envisaged by Vossler, 
shows how the Romantic poets favoured such an 
approach. Wordsworth insisted that the subject of 
poetic diction could not be determined without 
pointing out in what manner language and the 
human mind act and react on each other, and 
without retracing the revolutions, not of literature 
alone, but likewise of society itself. Coleridge 
defined poetry as the best words in the best order. 
In other words, as Barfield suggests, it is the best 
language. Barfield himself says in Poetic Diction 2 : 

We have had, then, to the full, language as it is 
grasped by logical mind. What we have not had 
—or what we have only had in hints and flashes— 
is language as it is grasped by poetic mind.’ An 
attempt will be made in these chapters to set forth 
the poetic ’ conception of language. 

The poet s conception of the origin and nature 
of language may not all be comprehended in a 
scientific framework. But it undoubtedly imparts 
freshness and colour to the linguist’s interpretation 

The Spirit of Language in Civilization , p. 196. 2 p. 39. 
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of language phenomena, without affecting his con¬ 
clusions, if it is employed judiciously. Language 
itself contains several poetic elements and the poet’s 
description of these elements is likely to be more 
vivid than that of the professional linguist. When 
we approach language poetically, language itself is 
seen to be poetry. 

To the scholar, on the other hand, poetry, in the 
last analysis, is language. He intensifies his enjoy¬ 
ment of poetry by apprehending the rhythm within 
the rhythm, the image within the image and the 
meaning within the meaning of words. He employs 
liberally the findings of linguistic investigation 
in order that he may be able to grasp this inner 
rhythm, imagery and meaning. Phonology and 
orthography, morphology and syntax, etymology 
and semantics—all these branches of linguistic 
science offer him valuable aids in his interpretation 
and enjoyment of poetry. 

This book is concerned with the poetic approach 
to language and with language as poetry. It deals 
with the contribution of the poetic mind to the 
evolution and evaluation of language. The book 
on ‘ The Linguistic Approach to Poetry ’ will 
describe the scholar’s approach and deal with 
poetry (or literature) as language, setting forth the 
linguist’s contribution to the study of poetry. 

The kind of approach outlined above will, I 
think, serve to demonstrate the value of linguistic 
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study for students of literature. It may also bring 
home to the authorities of some of our Universities 
the desirability of making our ‘ Honours ’ students 
of English literature learn a little more of the 


history of the language which they do know and a 
little less of the comparative philology of the 
languages they do not know. I have also tried to 
treat the subject as broadly as was possible con¬ 
sistently with the theme chosen, so as to bring its 
theoretic side into full relief ; for an exposition of 
this aspect of the subject might help to stimulate a 
similar inquiry into our own literatures and 
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THE POETRY OF LANGUAGE 




I. THE MUSIC OF LANGUAGE 


The origin of language is steeped in glamour and 
mystery. Several theories regarding the origin of 
language are a mixture of poetry and fantasy. 
Some of the constituents of language are essen¬ 
tially poetic—the music or the phonetic body of 
language, for instance. The larynx is a music-box 
and speech, as has been remarked, is, possibly, 4 the 
original form of music V The interdependence of 
sound and meaning is illustrated by the fact that 
a similarity in meaning often results in similarity of 
form. Thus Churchill’s triphibian is modelled on 
amphibian. Amphibian consists of two elements— 
the Greek affix amphi meaning 4 on both sides ’, 
t both kinds ’, and bios 4 life ’. The word means 
having the character of an animal that lives a 
double life ’—on land and in water as frogs do. 
The new word should thus have been tribian. But 
triphi was probably felt to be the first element in 
this case. This takes us to fruitarian coined after 
ve & etar ian , to Dryden’s witticism modelled on 
criticism , which really consists of critic and ism , and 
to words like duckling , hireling , and underling , where 
iug came to be regarded as the affix instead of -ing 
ecause of words like lytling (a little one ; child : 

A. Lloyd James, Our Spoken Language , p. 33. 
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from lytel). On the other hand, a purely phonetic 
distinction often results in a gradual differentiation 
in meaning. Thus the distinction between my and 
mine was, to begin with, purely phonetic like that 
between a and an , -n being usually dropped in 
Middle English before substantives beginning with 
a consonant. Compare £ myn owne syster Aue’ 
(I. 126, Mannyng’s Handlyng Synne ) with ‘ mi 
lord ‘ mi liif ’, from Sir Orfeo and also with ‘ min 
heije steward ’ (Sir Orfeo , I. 205). My was felt to 
be the proper form and -71 gradually acquired a 
functional value as the sign of a principal word or 
absolute form, as seen in the new pronouns of 
dialectal speech : hisn, hern , yourn , etc. 

But the correspondence between sound and sense, 
or music and meaning, in language, cuts much deeper 
because a good part of the poetical charm of language 
consists in its musical quality. Onomatopoeia, 
rhythm, alliteration, assonance, rhyme—all these 
contribute, individually and collectively, to the 
music of language. I shall deal here in some detail 
with onomatopoeia or sound symbolism for it gives 
rise to a number of echoic words in language. It 
has been used by some philologists to explain the 
origin of language itself. 

Interjections tend to become echoisms or imitated 
sounds. Again, the sounds of nature or of animals 
are imitated by primitives and these imitations 
themselves become words or names of the objects 
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whose sounds are imitated, as when a child calls a 
dog bow-wow or a duck quack-quack. A movement 
or action also comes to be named after the sound it 
produces. As Jespersen remarks, ‘ In this way an 
originally unmeaning sound could in the mouth of 
an imitator and in the mind of some one hearing 
that imitation acquire a real meaning V Words 
like papa and mama are echoic words. They show' 

how the first beginnings of speech are directly 
connected with imitation. 

While it is clear that the Bow-Wow theory explains 
the origin only of a certain section of the vocabulary 
°f a language, a statement which holds good regard¬ 
ing almost every other theory, it should be borne 
in mind that echoism moulds language actively even 
today, unlike interjections and communal chants of 
the Pooh-Pooh and’Yo-he-ho hypotheses which have 
ceased to influence it long since. There is no 
reason why a cat should be called cat or a dog dog , 
except that conventional usage has willed that it 
s ould be so in a particular language. But we 
cannot say the same regarding cuckoo , an echoic 
word. In spite of the points raised against sound 
symbolism, 2 we have to affirm, as Jespersen does, that 

t ere are words which we feel instinctively to be 
adequate to express the ideas they stand for, and 
?t ers the sounds of which are felt to be more or 
less incongruous with their signification \ 

Language, p. 414. 2 s ee j eS p ersen? Language, pp. 397-8. 
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The echoic word does not echo the inarticulate 
noise it seeks to represent. The representation is 
only symbolic. That is to say, the similarity 
between the word and the noise consists c not so 
much in similarity of impression on the ear as in 
similarity of mental suggestion V Even the closest 
kind of echoism is, therefore, only a form of sound 
symbolism. We are not sure, as has been pointed 
out, whether we ‘ actually hear the two consonants ’ 
in the cooing of the cuckoo. Further, the symbolism 
is generally valid only within the ‘ expressive habits 
of the given community \ 2 Even echoic words are 
no more intelligible than other words in a language, 
to the foreigner who does not know the language. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo is, as an imitation of the sound 
it seeks to represent, as inaccurate as kikeriki in 
German or cocorico in French. 

But this should not blind us to the echoism with 
which every language is instinct. It is on the 
echoistic substratum present in language that the 
poet builds his gorgeous onomatopoeic effects. 
Some words directly represent the sound as in 
clink , clank , tinkle , splash , bubble , bleat , sneeze and 
whisper. The beings that produce the sound are 
sometimes designated by the echoic word, like 
cuckoo and peewit. The movement that produces 
the sound may itself be designated in this way, as 


1 Bradley, The Making of English , p. 156. 
Bloomfield, The Study of Language , p. 80 (1914 ed.). 
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m rap, bang, crack and splash. The ‘ ash ’ sounds, 

as Bloomfield observes, express a rapid and violent 

movement {splash, flash, clash, crash, dash, lash, 

smash) and the ‘ immer ’ sounds a quiet, small 

continued action {flimmer, simmer, shimmer,glimmer). 

Bradley has a fine passage on the intrinsic significance 

of sounds, in his The Making of English.' He sets 

forth in that passage his generalizations based on 

the phonetic expressiveness of words like slow, 

break-neck, peewit, kangaroo, tap and rattle. ' In 

the hesitating m as the initial sound of objections,’ 

says Jespersen, ‘ we have one of those touches of 

nature which make the whole world kin.”- He also 

holds that there is a natural association between 

high tones (sounds with very rapid vibrations) and 

light, and inversely between low tones and darkness ’ 

{gleam, gloom). The vowel i is felt to be appropriate 

for expressing 1 what is small, weak, insignificant, 

or, on the other hand, refined or dainty ’ {little kid 
slim). * ’ ’ 

. S ^ veral newl y coined words have been established 
m the English language by reason of their phonetic 
expressiveness. Lewis Carroll’s chortle and galumph¬ 
ing illustrate this statement. The French under 
Joan of Arc called the English goddons (god-damns) 
because of the frequent curses in the English 
soldiers speech. The English soldiers are called 
a ~says or 1 -says in China for a similar reason. Even 

p * * 5 6 - 2 Language , p. 316. 
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loan words like mugwump and jungle are sometimes 
borrowed on account of the suggestiveness of their 
sound. 6 In all languages ’, says Jespersen, ‘ the 
creation and use of echoic and symbolic words seems 
to have been on the increase in historical times.’ 
The development has been 4 towards a greater 
number of easy and adequate expressions—expres¬ 
sions in which sound and sense are united in a 
marriage-union closer than was ever known to our 
remote ancesters V 

There are several words in every language which 
contradict what has been said about sound 
symbolism in the preceding paragraphs. Thus the 
vowel i which expresses smallness also occurs in 
words like thick and big. But this does not and 
need not affect the echoistic quality of words like 
thin , kid and little . It only means that, to the 
extent to which a language remains conventional in 
its signification, it has not benefited by its own 
capacity for sound symbolism. 

It is the music present in every language in the 
form of sound symbolism that Vossler has in mind 
when he remarks that, to phonology, language is the 
4 actress of the spirit, without whose voice, poetry, 
and with it all human emotions, thought, desire 
and knowledge that strive to express themselves, 
would have to remain dumb ’. Its 4 phonetic body 
is equivalent to its poetic capacity ’. 4 Voiceless and 

1 Language , p. 411. 
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shadowy languages like the system of mathematical 
symbols or the codes of telegraphy or languages that 
exist only in writing or in schools, like Middle Latin 
or Esperanto, are poor soil for the philologist or 
the philological historian.’ 1 

The marriage of music and meaning is the con¬ 
summation that language attains in poetry. But 
we have seen already how it is achieved in stray 
words and in certain groups of words. Poetry is 

thus embedded in language itself, as the fruit is in 
the flower. 


The Spirit of Language in Civilization , p. 226. 



II. FEELING IN LANGUAGE 


We are on firm ground so long as we are concerned 
with the music of language as wedded to its meaning. 
The presence of feeling in the very structure of 
language needs a more delicate scrutiny. In dealing 
with the feeling-tones of words we are confronted 
with a subject which frequently eludes objective 
inquiry. One man’s consonance may easily be 
another’s dissonance. 

There is an emotional tinge in all expression, 
apart from technical and scientific language. As 
Ogden and Richards point out, words evoke attitudes 
by their sound qualities, by the 6 immediate 
emotional accompaniments due to past experience 
of them in their typical connexions ’ and by the 
emotions which c arise through the recall of whole 
situations’. A scientific or symbolic 1 statement can 
hardly have any emotional effect. 

But this does not mean that scientific language 
can eschew the aesthetic properties of language 
altogether. The symbols of mathematics are, says 
Goldberg, ‘ as letters of the alphabet, themselves 
congealed and abstracted images ’. 2 Mr Scott 
Buchanan grows eloquent about the flow of terms 

1 The word ‘symbolic’ is here used in the special sense implied by the 
authors of The Meaning of Meaning. 

2 The Wonder of Words , p. 86. 
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in a formula: ‘The position of words in a poem, 
the flow of terms in a formula, present qualities and 
values as truly as the flight of birds, the figures on the 
window-pane, or the march of moon and stars across 
the sky.' 1 ‘ Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare,’ 

w * 

sings Edna St Vincent Millay, an American poet. 

On the other hand, an emotive statement will 
very often appear to us inadequate when it is 
considered symbolically. Thus when Shelley wrote 
about the skylark : ‘ Bird thou never wert,’ he did 
not really mean to deny that ‘ the lark belongs to the 
class Aves ’. 2 But he undoubtedly came very near 
doing so in spite of himself. 

Affectivity usually reveals itself in the choice of 
words in a sentence, as when a particular word is 
made to stand out, the normal order of words being 
set aside. A comparison of the written language 
with the spoken brings this out even more clearly. 
Take this sentence given by Vendryes : ‘ The man 
that you see sitting there on the bench is he whom I 
met yesterday at the station.’ The spoken, as 
Vendryes shows, will present the same matter 
differently : ‘You see that man, down there—he is 
sitting on the bench well ! I met him yesterday, 
he was at the station.’ The written language makes 
clear the logical relations of words. The spoken 
language indicates only the main line of thought, 

lVords) Ty and Matbematics - " 9 * 9 - (Quoted by Goldberg in The Wonder of 

2 The Meaning of Meaning , p. 238, 
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leaving the rest to intonation and gesture. The freer 
word-order of spoken language—that of juxta¬ 
position—is one of the means that language employs 
when it becomes emotive. Single sounds are also 
lengthened under the influence of strong feeling 
and in order to intensify the effect of the spoken 
word. 1 Consider the reply ‘ Co-o-o-ld 5 to the 
question ‘ Is it cold ? ’ Delightful is changed to 
deelightful —‘ Dee-lightful couple in Shaw’s The 
Doctors Dilemma . 

Affectivity also resides in the morphological 
element in language. For instance, diminutive 
suffixes like -et and - ette , as has been shown, often 
convey an additional suggestion of prettiness and 
tenderness. The same could be said of let in 
cloudlet and streamlet. 

Grammar originates, says Vendryes, ‘ by a 
stabilisation of the amorphous and inconsistent 
elements of which the pre-grammatical substance of 
language is constituted. This pre-grammatical 
substratum then persists to some extent throughout 
the life of every one of us, all the phenomena of 
affective language being referable to it.’ 2 That is 
how affectivity persists in our expression even when 
we outgrow the affective language to which we are 
chiefly accustomed as children. In English as We 
Speak it in Ireland by P. W. Joyce, several 


1 cf. Jespersen, Language, pp. 276-7. 

2 Language , p. 149. 
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peculiarities of Irish usage are mentioned which 
strike us as quaint and poetical but which, neverthe¬ 
less, are normal for the Irish people. They serve 
to demonstrate how some of the affective modes of 
expression lose their affectivity and become gram¬ 
matical when they penetrate the grammar of a 
language. Synge and the other dramatists of the 
Irish revival used these archaistic expressions for 
creating a new kind of poetic prose in their plays. 
I hus in Irish English it is usual to say : 4 I to bear 
this is some burden,’ 4 Let you not be telling lies 
to the Almighty God,’ etc. 

The future tense is, in origin, 4 an affective 
expression ’. The past tense is objective for it 
expresses what has happened already. But a 
sentence like 4 I will do it ’ is steeped in a subjective 
atmosphere for it might have been uttered in a 
mood of expectancy or hope, desire or fear. As has 
been remarked, duplication, which is only a gram¬ 
matical device in logical language, has also its 
starting-point in affective expression. The vocative 
in the noun is also penetrated by affectivity. 

Vossler postulates the theory that poetical and 
grammatical categories alike arise from a sphere 
which, as it were, lies below language and contains 
not only feelings and sensations, but even vision 
and creative activity ’. They are alike 4 in so far as 
they weave rhythm and order, movement and 
harmony into the universe of man ’. He tries to 
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establish this with reference to the formal principle 
of the comparative, the verbal modes by which the 
Indo-European languages divide and synthesize all 
events and actions as free and determined, the 
category of conditional clauses and imperatives 
which are c poetic impulses of the will \ 

The grammatical categories are not, therefore, 
merely a principle of order in language. They have 
movement and rhythm. Their poetical and national 
value, as Vossler observes, lies in this, ‘ that they are 
not only accepted, learned and observed, but that 
they are experienced, executed, practised, danced, 
marched, breathed, played on flutes, trombones and 
drums, drawn, painted and sung V 

Even when regarded as a principle of order in 
language, grammatical categories continue to be 
influenced by affectivity. ‘ Affectivity penetrates 
into grammatical language, subtracts from and 
disintegrates it, and this action largely explains 
grammatical instability .’ 2 

Some of the semantic changes in language can also 
be explained by referring them to the action of 
affectivity. Several affective formulae are emptied 
of their emotional and even intellectual content 
through over-use. The expression ‘ Thank you ’ 
ceases to have any meaning when a London bus- 
conductor uses it every time he punches tickets for 
passengers and collects their fares. Adjectives like 

1 Vossler, pp. 154-5. 2 Vendryes, Language , p. 154. 
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grand, superb , magnificent, horrible, dreadful and 
awful come to be used on all kinds of occasions. 
Their emotional connotation is gradually weakened 
and they then begin to be supported by adverbs as 
in absolutely unique and awfully disgusting. Even 
this will not serve to restore the original force to 
the words and the search for the right word 
begins again. 

The growth of slang is to be traced to this very 
insistence on affectivity or what Bradley calls the 
‘ desire for freshness and vivacity of expression \ 
Euphemistic expressions like breathe one's last and 
go to a better world for die, and simple for insane , 
are prompted by a desire to avoid staring naked 
truth in the face. Genteelisms like paying guest for 
boarder, intimate wear for underwear, soiled linen for 
dirty clothes and conjunctivitis for a sty are prompted 
by prudery, by an inherent reluctance to call a 
spade a spade. 

Certain words and phrases, on the other hand, are 
logical in the beginning, but gain gradually in 
affectivity. For example, the word negro is derived 
from a Spanish or Portuguese word negro meaning 
‘ black ’ and is to be traced ultimately to the Latin 
nigrum, niger, meaning ‘ black \ The earliest 
quotation that we get in the O.E.D. under Negro 
is almost colourless : ‘ They are not accustomed to 
cate such meates as doo the Ethiopians or Negros ’ 
(1555 Eden, Decades , 239). But the word gradually 
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begins to reflect the upheavals of history and the 
fortunes of the people to whom it refers. In the 
Roaring Girl , 1611, by Middleton, there is a 
reference to washing the negro, in the sense of 
attempting an impossible task. In Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe (1719), the hero narrates how ‘ I bought me 
a negro slave ’. There is a reference to a negro 
driver from Jamaica in Smollett’s Humphry Clinker 
(\ 77 1 )- The word soon makes its appearance in all 
kinds of derogatory contexts. Nests of tree-ants 
come to be known as negro-heads because of their 
colour and shape. The word nigger is also coined 
eventually (it is supposed to be an alteration of 
neger) and is used to express all the contempt that 
the mere semantic degeneration of the word negro 
could hardly convey. The O.E.D. ascribes the 
first use of this word to Burns : 

How graceless Ham leugh at his Dad, 

Which made Canaan a nigger. 

( Ordination , iv, 1786.) 

In the United States the word also comes to mean 
a form of steam-engine used on ships ’ and ‘ an 
impurity in the insulating covering of an electrical 
conductor . The connotation of the word gradually 
widens till it includes Polynesians, Australians, 
Indians and members of other dark-skinned races. 
Each district in the Dutch East Indies used to 
be known as niggery . Here is an extract from 
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Trevelyan’s Cawnpore (1865) : ‘I n the eyes of an 
English planter . . . bazaar-porters and Rajahs are 
niggers alike one and all.’ No wonder, then, if a 
discerning Englishman said that the word 4 nigger ’ 
would cost Great Britain an empire some day. 

As Bradley observes, several words which origin¬ 
ally served k as a mere statement of fact ’ have come 
to be used to express 4 the speaker’s feeling with 
regard to the fact ?I : extraordinary (Lat. extra 
and ordinarius : k out of the common order ’), 
extravagant (Lat. extra and vagant-(evi), pres. part, 
of vagari : to wander, roam about), great, grievous, 
etc. The sound of the word has also helped the 
addition of the emotional sense in some of these 


cases. W ords like foul, filth, loathe and disgust have 
developed a stronger emotional meaning than 
they originally had. Again, as Bradley has noted, 
a frequent, ironic use of words like silly (originally, 
blessed , 4 happy ’) and egregious (Lat. egregius : 
distinguished, excellent) has reversed their original 
meanings altogether. 


A consideration of the feeling-tones of words 
takes us much further into the world of pure 
aesthetic appreciation. A character in Thomas 
Mann’s story Enttauschung is made to say : 4 Am I 
the only one with whom certain words seem to run 
down the very marrow of the bones, to awake pre¬ 
monitions of experiences which do not exist ? ’ 


I 


The Making of English . p. 201. 
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Lafcadio Hearn remarks that, for him, ‘ words have 
colour, form, character. They have faces, ports, 
manners, gesticulations : . . . I write for beloved 
friends who can see colour in words, can smell the 
perfume of syllables in blossom, can be shocked with 
the fine elfish eccentricity of words.’ 1 

It may be said that short words are generally used 
for command, as in help ! (not assist me /), go /, etc. 
A word is sometimes lengthened in order to 
obtain an emotional effect, as when splendid is 
lengthened into splendidious in slang. Aggravate 
better expresses the sense of vex than vex itself. 
Multitudinous , multifarious and flabbergast are 
‘ mouth-filling ’ words that have an emotional 
value which will not easily attach itself to their 
substitutes. But it is difficult to introduce 
any such distinctions, as we travel further and 
further into the domain of feeling. k All sounds ’, 
says W. B. Yeats in one of his essays, ‘ evoke 
indefinable and yet precise emotions . . . or, as I 
prefer to think, call down among us certain dis¬ 
embodied powers whose footsteps over our hearts 
we call emotions.’ How the mere sound of words 
can lead a reader to deceive himself into thinking 

Quoted on pp. 23 5-6 of Tbe Meaning of Meaning. Compare also a sonnet on 
words by Ernest Rhys included in his 'Tbe Leaf-Burners , 1918 : 

Words, like fine flowers, have their colours *00 : 

* * * 

And who of Rosamund or Rosalind 
Can part the rosy-petall’d syllables ? 
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that he is in possession of their meaning is well 
illustrated by this passage quoted in The Meaning 
of Meaning 1 : 4 Suppose someone to assert : The 
gostak distims the doshes. You do not know what 
this means ; nor do I. But if we assume that 
it is English, we know that the doshes are distimmed 
by the gostak. We know too that one distimmer of 
doshes is a gostak. If, moreover, the doshes are 
galloons , we know that some galloons are distimmed 
by the gostak. And so w*e may go on, and so we 
often do go on.’ One is almost tempted to apply to 
the gostaks and the galloons , with a satirical under¬ 
tone, one of Tagore’s remarks in Gitanjali : 4 From 
the words of the poets men take what meanings 

please them ; yet their last meaning points to 
thee.’ 

But the fact that words have feeling-tones cannot 
be challenged. 4 A word is not to be solely defined 
says Vendryes, 4 by the abstract definition found in 
a dictionary. Around the logical meaning of each 
word there floats an emotional atmosphere which 
envelops and penetrates it.’ 2 Any word that we 
consider is said to be capable of conjuring up some 
special image in our minds, gay or sad, admirable or 
ridiculous—and this independently of its sense and 
often before we know its meaning. The words 
Xanadu and Kubla Khan , for instance, have been 
enshrined in the innermost temple of romance. We 

1 P- 4 G 2 Language p. 1S2. 
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get a different level of poetic intensity in W. J. 
Turner’s 

Chimborazo , Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand, 

and also in the italicized words in the following lines 
from his The Hunter : 

Beyond An till a, Hebrides, 

, Jamaica , Cuba, Caribbees, 

There lies the land of Yucatan . 

This is probably because Kubla Khan is a greater 
poem than Romance and The Hunter . While 
ascertaining and defining the feeling-tones of words 
in this way, we move away from the objective 
validity of science into the subjective realm of 
literary criticism. ‘ To be sure,’ says Sapir, 1 ‘ there 
are socially accepted feeling-tones, or ranges of 
feeling-tone, for many words over and above the 
force of individual association, but they are 
exceedingly variable and elusive things at best.’ As 
the same writer points out, of the three words 
storm , tempest and humca?ie y one may take the word 
tempest to be magnificent and another may perceive 
a ru gg e d splendour in storm and prefer it to the 
other two. It is, therefore, well-nigh impossible to 
come to any scientific conclusions regarding the 
feeling-tones of words. 

Whenever attempts are made to come to such 


1 Language , p. 41. 
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conclusions they are naturally discredited. Thus 
Jespersen would accept only on pain of death 
Humboldt’s suggestion regarding the origin of the 
Aryan and Semitic case-endings s and m : ‘ The 
light (high-pitched) s symbolized the living (personal) 
and active (the subject), and the dark (low-pitched) 
m the lifeless (neutral) and passive (the object).’ 1 

But the artist who puts words to emotive use is 
privileged to arrive at conclusions regarding the 
feelmg-tones of words provided his claims are purely 
literary. It may be permissible to point out in this 
connexion that the problem of storm, tempest and 
hurricane need not be so perplexing as it is made 
out to be. Sapir notes rightly that a word whose 
feeling-tone is too unquestioningly accepted by the 
artist becomes a cliche. But the feeling-tones of 
words are not so variable and elusive as he seems to 
think they are. If it is objected that the feeling- 
tone of a word changes from one age to another, so 
does its conceptual content. Again, it is possible to 
etect a certain amount of agreement regarding the 
feelmg-tone of a word, even such an agreement as is 
obtainable with reference to its conceptual kernel 
Uf the words storm, tempested hurricane, for instance, 
t e feeling-tone of hurricane is the feeblest. The 
reason is that the word has fewer poetic associations 
than either tempest or storm. The feeling-tone of a 
word will be finally determined by the frequency 

1 Language , p. 3S2. 
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with which it is used in emotional contexts and by 
the quality and the intensity of the emotions which 
it is used to evoke or express. A reference to the 
O.E.D. will convince us that storm has more poetic 
associations and enters into many more poetic 
combinations than either tempest or hurricane. It 
is perhaps not without significance that storm is an 
old English word, tempest French (from Latin) 
in origin and hurricane Spanish (of Caribbean origin). 



III. LANGUAGE AND INTUITION 

As a shaping influence on language, intuition is even 

subtler than feeling. It follows laws of its own and 

is even more difficult to theorize about than the 

emotive element in language. Muddled intuitions 

and the substitution of conjecture for intuitive 

perception have heightened the confusion in specu¬ 
lations on this subject. 

How tradition, lawless fancy and intuitive per¬ 
ception contradict each other can be illustrated 
by a reference to colour-symbolism. Some of the 
rst mystics and seers of the world detected what 
they thought were the innate affinities of colour 
with idea, form and even sound. There must also 
have grown up, with the evolution of human society, 
the symbolic association of certain colours with 
particular practices, rituals and ceremonies—the 
recognition of bright yellow as the colour of Hymen 
and festivity, for instance. The line of demarcation 
between the findings of intuitive perception and 
the traditional values of colour-symbolism, where 
these latter were neither based on nor identical with 
the former, was probably lost in course of time and 
traditional values were themselves blurred by the 
impact of one tradition upon another, every cultural 
unit having its own tradition in these matters. The 


23 
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result was that arbitrary fancy stepped on the scene 
and played havoc with colour-symbolism. What 
the findings of intuition are with regard to colour- 
values, we shall have occasion to note presently. 

Green is a simple colour-word. The stem which 
appears in this and in other English words like grow 
and grass is Indo-European. The stem probably 
meant something which grew, such as grass or trees. 
Because of the similarity of colour, primitive man 
extended the application of this stem to things 
which did not grow but which had the same colour 
as grass or trees—the sea, for example. Whenever 
primitive man felt like describing the colour of the 
sea, ‘ a comparison was made in the mind between 
the sea and growing things, not, of course, in respect 
of shape or texture, but only of colour. The result 
of this comparison was the evolution of the adjective 
green V This development is perfectly intelligible 
to us. But the difficulty arises when green lends 
itself to several metaphorical applications or is 
assigned divergent symbolic values. When Keats 
speaks of daffodils and the green world they live in, 
or calls oaks the ‘ green- rob’d senators of mighty 
woods ’, he is poetizing in a manner which everyone 
can thoroughly appreciate and enjoy. But when 
Iago describes jealousy as ‘ the green-eye d monster 7 
we wonder why this monster should be particularly 
green-eyed. Commentators suggest that the 

1 Classen, History of the English Language , p. 93. 
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‘ monster ’ referred to may be a tiger, cat, mouse, 
ape or dragonfly. But Shakespeare calls jealousy 
green-eyed even when he does not regard it as 
a monster. Thus in The Merchant of Venice 
(III. ii. no) he speaks of ‘shuddering fear, and 
green-eyed jealousy ’. It is possible that the 
adjective might refer to the overkeen scrutiny of the 
jealous man in the manner of some of the ‘ monsters ’ 
mentioned by commentators, his tendency to find 
‘ proofs of holy writ ’ in ‘ trifles light as air ’. 

But we find that yellow was the colour usually 
associated with jealousy from the days of Chaucer’s 
Knight's Tale, as Mr Hart notes in the Arden 
edition of Othello.' To make matters worse, we 
find another tradition in poetry which can also 
be traced to The Knight's Tale and which implies 
an admiration for green eyes. Emetrius is described 
thus in The Knight's Tale (1. 2167) : ‘ His nose was 
heigh, his eyen bright citryn.’ This might mean, as 
oteevens pointed out, that his eyes were of the hue 
of an unripe lemon or citron. Steevens prefaced his 
remarks with a ‘ perhaps ’ because there is nothing 
m t e context itself to prevent our assuming that 
the citron in question was a ripe one. The inter¬ 
pretation is made easy only by the strong poetic 
tradition in favour of green eyes being regarded as 
Handsome. The nurse in Romeo and Juliet (III. 0 
praises the eyes of Paris, the young nobleman : 


P- *35 
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An eagle, madam, 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath. 

There are also lines in praise of the ‘ green eye ’ in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen (V. i.) : 

O vouchsafe, 

With that thy rare green eye—which never vet 
Beheld thing maculate—look on thy virgin ! 

Furness, who comments on the lines from Romeo and 
Juliet , cites a number of authorities on this subject 
in his Variorum edition of the play. The early 
French poets are said to have been fond of green 
eyes. Drummond of Hawthornden has a sonnet in 
praise of Auristella’s green eyes. 

Nature, all said, a paradise of green 

There plac’d, to make all love which have them seen. 

How shall we reconcile all this with ‘ green-eyed ’ 
jealousy ? As Mr Hart suggests, the green of 
jealousy was probably a sickly yellowish green, the 
‘ goose green ’ of Ben Jonson. Similarly, if a sickly 
yellow stood for melancholy, bright yellow would be 
the colour of Hymen and festivity. 

The speculations of J. G. Fletcher on the 
subject of colour-symbolism demonstrate how 
playful fancy weaves colour-myths of its own. In 
his Goblins and Pagodas (1918), he defines the 
poetical meanings that he personally attached to 
some of these colour-words. Blue suggested to him 
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depth, mystery and distance. IVhite and blue was a 
motif for the struggle between the spiritual and the 
sensual. Orange was for him the colour of war and 
green the symbol for the pagan worship of nature. 

Arthur Rimbaud, the French symbolist, wrote 
in his sonnet about the vowels : 

You vowels, A the black, white £, green U y blue O, 

Some day will I reveal your hid nativities. 

What Rimbaud threatened to do, A.E., the Irish 
poet-mystic, has achieved with regard to several 
vowels and consonants. He did not, like J. G. 
Fletcher, indulge in mere poetic fancy. He sought 
to discover by the deliberate exercise of his intuition 
the innate affinities of sound with idea, element, 
force, colour and form He tells us in The Candle 
of Vision that he tried to use his intuition 4 in 
reference to matters where the intellect was useless 
but where the results attained by intuition could be 
judged by the reason V That he himself is com¬ 
pletely aware of the hazardous nature of his under¬ 
taking is made clear by his statement: 4 The fact that 
a person associates a vowel with a certain colour or a 
colour with a definite emotion is regarded by some 
as indicating incomplete sanity.’ 2 But he felt 
strongly that speech might originally have been 
intuitive. He took 4 letter after letter, brooding 
upon them, murmuring them again and again, and 

1 p- *27. 2 p. n6. 
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watching intensely every sensation in consciousness, 
every colour, form or idea which seemed evoked by the 
utterance , l He discovered by intuitive perception 
that there was an intellectual sequence of ideas in the 
roots of speech by rearranging them ‘in their natural 
order from throat sounds, through dentals to labials, 
from A which begins to be recognizable in the throat 
to M in the utterance of which the lips are closed \ 2 

The colour-correspondence of green is assigned 
by A.E. to the root or sound symbol W (not to U as 
Rimbaud assigns it). Green is the symbol, not of 
the pagan worship of nature as Fletcher would have 
us believe, but of liquidity or water, is the form 
symbol of W . Tradition, fancy and intuition thus 
combine and give to green a whole series of divergent 
poetic meanings—jealousy, beauty, the pagan 
worship of nature and liquidity or water. 

A.E. also tried to account intuitively for the 
origin of speech. He holds that the vowels and 
twenty-one consonants make up the divine roots of 
speech. The vowels are said to be the sound 
symbols of consciousness in seven moods or states, 
while the consonants represent states of matter and 
modes of energy. George W. Russell explains the 
significance of the name A.E. which he himself 
assumed. A represents divine consciousness as it 
manifests itself in man and E the passional phase 
which it has assumed in himself. A.E. wished that 

1 p. n8. 


2 P- * ' 7 * 
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others should go more fully into the psychology 
which led to rapid extension of meanings until 
words were created, which at first sight seem to have 
no relation to the root values. 

A.E. also found that this very science of divine 
correspondences was embodied in mystical Indian 
literature. It suggested the same theory of a 
harmony of microcosm with macrocosm. He found 
now and then that the ancient intuitions agreed 
with his own, as when, in the Bhagavadgita, Krishna, 
the Self of the Manifested Universe, says : ‘ I am 
the A among letters.’ He also discovered partial 
agreement in other works like the Shivagama. 

While acknowledging the beauty and charm of 
such linguistic speculation, Vossler holds that no 
objective conclusions can be drawn on this basis. 

All hopes of determining ’, he says, ‘ and represent- 

• 1 • • | ^ psychic expressive value of 

individual sounds or groups of sounds through poetic 
texts or other onomatopoeias must be buried. Such 
speculations about the isolated object will have to 
t>e left; to the play instinct of symbolic poets or 
children ... In this field it is the abstract that 
is inexact and unscientific ; for the primary, 
spontaneous, human, and natural aspects of psychical 
expression do not run about naked in language like 
dogs in the street, but are clothed in historically 
determined language customs, in individual occasions 
and relations. If we try to dissect those aspects 
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out of their relations, we find that they have no 
permanent core but are a transient breath or 
perfume, which belongs as inevitably to the poetical 
language forms as the foam to the wave. If we try 
to collect that foam, we destroy it, and find nothing 
in our hand but water.’ 1 

But A.E. takes an equally firm stand on the other 
side. ‘ These intuitions in respect of language ’, he 
says, ‘are to some extent capable of being reasoned or 
argued over.’ 2 ‘ I have written enough’, he remarks, 

‘ to enable those who are curious to exercise their 
intuitions or analytic faculty in conjunction with 
their scholarship, to test the worth of my intuitions .’3 
I do not wish to choose between Vossler and A.E. 
While accepting the views of Vossler for the present, 
we can only suspend our judgement till more 
material is forthcoming on the lines indicated by 
A.E. In the meanwhile, is it not more edifying to 
believe with A.E. that, if the fire of life was kindled 
in the body to generate its kind, the sound symbol 
would be lub , rather than assume with Paget, with 
his theory of gestures and signs, that lubh (love), the 
Aryan root, uttered with the tongue protruding and 
touching the front of the upper lip while producing 
the sound Z, is a phallic tongue gesture ? 4 * 

1 The Spirit oj Language in Civilization, pp. 225-6. 

2 P- I2 7 -. 3 P- 1 3 * • 

4 For an interesting discussion on the colour symbolism in Sri Aurobindo’s 

poem, Thought the Paraclete , sec Dr K.. R. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Sri Aurohindo , 

P- 4 * 5 - 
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Language is known as k fossil 5 poetry, or a 
dictionary or cemetery of dead metaphors. This 
view of language ought to enable us to understand 
the role that imagination plays in shaping it. 
Etymology often helps us to discern the hidden 
poetry of words. As the authors of IVords a?id their 
Ways in English Speech note, even the commonest 
words are worn-out metaphors. Thus comet comes 
from Lat. comes ( 4 hair ’) and might mean 4 the 
long-haired one ’. In early times men used pebbles 
as counters for reckoning. The word calculus is 
Latin for a 4 pebble 5 and it is, today, the name in 
use for a complicated system of calculation. Even 
in the vocabulary of the market-place is embedded, 
as Goldberg suggests, 1 a residuum of figurative 
language. Thus money comes from the word moneta 
which, in Latin, came to mean the mint or the place 
in which money was coined, for Roman money was 
first coined in the temple of Juno Moneta on 
the Capitol. Company takes us to companions or 
persons who eat their bread together (Latin cum : 

with 5 and panis : 4 bread ’). If Moliere’s M. 
Jourdain spoke prose for more than forty years 
without knowing it, all human beings, as Goldberg 

1 T be Wonder of Words , p. 94. 
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su §’S ests 5 speak poetry all their lives without 
knowing it. 

Many of the figures of speech commonly employed 
in poetry contribute to the formation of common 
words. The word daisy comes from the O.E. deeges 
eage ' meaning ‘ day’s eye a fine metaphor. So 
also is seminary , which comes from the Latin word 
seminarium meaning 4 seed-plot ’. It eventually 
comes to mean 4 a place of education ; an academy ’. 
Metonymy can be detected in bottle when it stands 
for drink or wine as in 4 fond of the bottle ’; and in 
‘ a glass ’ when it refers to the drink itself, not the 
container. The word head in the phrase 4 many 
head of cattle ’ and 4 roof ’ used in the sense 4 house ’ 
are instances of synecdoche. 1 

Meanings usually develop from a simple root-idea 
by way of metaphor. Take the old Egyptian word 
htp. It is said to mean 4 an offering mat ’ and in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics it is represented by a small 
rectangle with a circle drawn on it. The rectangle 
represents a mat and the circle a cake placed on the 
This symbol also comes to mean in Egyptian 
conciliation \ This is a natural extension of 
meaning since the 4 mat ’ signifies a coming together 
for smoothing away differences and the cake the 
wine and 4 wassail ’ of the persons who have become 
friends again. It appears that the Egyptians infused 
another meaning into the symbol— 4 the setting of 

1 Graff gives many more instances in his Language and Languages , p. 312. 
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the sun . This was also a natural development 
since the rectangle suggested the edge of the earth 
and the circle the descending sphere of the sun. 

Certain critics and philologists hold that primitive 
words possessed single meanings or apprehensions 
which split up later into several meanings. Thus 
there was a time when the Latin word s-piritus meant 
neither breath nor wind nor spirit singly, nor all 
together like the Egyptian word instanced above, 
but had its own old, peculiar, single meaning.’ 
breath-wind-spirit. ‘ Afterwards,’ says Owen Barfield 
from whose Poetic Diction this instance has been 
taken, ‘ in the development of language and thought 
these single meanings split up into contrasted pairs 
—the abstract and the concrete, particular and 
general, objective and subjective.’ But we have lost 
the power to experience this original unity. In so 
tar as poets create true metaphors, they restore this 
unity y intuiting relationships between separate 
external objects and between thoughts and feelings 
relationships which must now be expressed as 
metaphor Thus poets speak frequently of death 
winter and sleep. These ideas are logically dis¬ 
connected but poetically connected. When the 
poets try to bring them together by means of 
metaphors, they are recreating, in a way, the 
riginal unity or the old single meaning which is 

found undivided in the Demeter-Persephone myth! 

Thus the old single meaning of the word Imn 
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(Latin : ruina : k fall, disaster ’)— £ rush-fall- 

collapse 5 —has been gradually restored by poets who 
first used it in its material and, later, in its moral 
and spiritual signification—the unity of all these 
being achieved in Shakespeare’s ‘ The noble ruin of 
her magic, Antony Barfield thus believes that in 
place of the simple, given meanings of ancient poetry 
we find metaphor —a real creation of the individual— 
though, ‘ in so far as it is true, it is only recreating 
as thought , one of those eternal facts which may 
already have been experienced in perception I 
shall discuss this theory in greater detail while 
dealing with the poetry of primitive words. 

New meanings are mainly achieved through 
metaphor. As Barfield remarks, any specifically new 
use of a word or phrase is really a metaphor, since 
‘ it attempts to arouse cognition of the unknown by 
suggestion from the known ’. Thus it was probably 
Coleridge who for the first time gave its psycho¬ 
logical significance to the painter’s expression, 

‘ point of view ’. Thrill is a metathetic form of the 
O.E. pyrlian meaning c to pierce, bore, penetrate ’. 
The word was used first of all while referring to 
material bodies. In Cursor Mundi , a. 1300, we read 
‘ pe fester thrild his bodi thurgh ’. This meaning 
of the word lingers on to the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, as in Merry Drollery : ‘ The sword 
. . . doth nimbly come to the point . . ., Thrilling, 
and drilling, And killing, and spilling.’ It survives 
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obscurely in its substantive form even today in 
nostril , which is a nosethirl or nose-hole. But even 
by about 1300 the word was gradually developing a 
non-material signification. Lines like the following 
from Cursor Mundi ( 1 . 17738), ‘Of his ded als pe 
sorful ord Sal thril pin hert thoru als a suord ’, show 
the unobtrusive transition from the material to the 
non-material meaning of the word. The material 
meaning has disappeared today and ‘ thrilling ’ 
experiences no longer 4 bore ’ us. It is on the basis 
of such transferences of meaning that Barfield 
remarks : 4 We imagine metaphor after metaphor 
sprouting forth and solidifying into new meanings 
• . . From being mere labels of material objects, 
words gradually turn into magical charms. Out of 
a catalogue of material facts is developed—thanks 
to the efforts of forgotten primitive geniuses—all 
that we know today as “ poetry ’V 1 Bradley has 
given a happy exposition of the various ways in 
which meaning is extended metaphorically, 2 by 
analysing expressions like the eye of a needle , the 
stone of a fruit, the hand of a clock, the ear of a 

yj . ^ a page, the hook of nature, time 

Aj es -> e tc. The transference or metaphorical exten¬ 
sion of meaning is also effected by using a sensation- 
word belonging to a particular sphere, in other 
spheres of life. Many of these sensation-words 
themselves, as Bloomfield suggests, have grown out of 

1 Poetic Diction , pp. 44-5. * The Making of English , pp. 170-3. 
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still more concrete terms, sometimes from the very 
objects with which they are associated: orange, 
violet, buff, citron. We speak of sharp sounds, cold 
colours and tone colours. The word tone itself meant 
originally £ the stretched string of a musical instru¬ 
ment ’ (from Greek tonos). A similar metaphorical 
process is seen to be at work when a man is called 
an ass, a child a monkey, and a naughty girl a vixen. 
It is also active in expressions like to fight windmills, 

hoist with his own petard, a tower of strength and 
caviare to the general. 

We find, in the last analysis, that such an extension 
of meaning is achieved either by individuals or by 
the community as a whole by drawing on the 
experience gained by them in different spheres of 
ife or on the life-habits to which a race or com¬ 
munity has been subjected through the centuries. 
In German, Onkel , the word for uncle , is said 
to be applied to any obliging old man and that for 
aunt to a cross and fault-finding woman. 1 The O.E. 
word feoh means both c cattle ’ and c money \ It 
preserves traces of primitive Indo-European society 
in which cattle were regarded as wealth and used 
as money. Thus the modern English word fee once 
meant cattle \ Feoh is cognate with the Sanskrit 
pa'su , Latin pecus , Old Norse fe. In Slavonic, the 
word skotu is said to signify both ‘ cattle 9 and 
riches from the time of the earliest texts. 2 

1 V endiyes, Language, p. 210. 


2 ibid., p. 211. 
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Weekley observes in his The Romance of Words how 
‘ the names of flowers show that the same likeness 
has been observed by various races. The spice called 
clove and the clove- pink both belong to Latin clavus , 
a nail. The German for pink is Nelke, a . . . 
diminutive of Nagel , nail V To come to more 
recent times, many idioms were taken from science 
during the nineteenth century : to pan out and to 
peter out from mining, live zmre and tension from 
electricity, and to bloiv off , to get up steam and to 
go off the rails from the steam-engine. 

Every language also contains numerous mixed 
metaphors. I he mixed metaphor comes late in the 
development of language for 4 it could not occur 
until the pictorial element in a given phrase or 
locution had faded into indistinctness . . . the 
more conscious one becomes of etymologies, the 
more one sees that language contains thousands of 
mixed metaphors ; these remain unquestioned only 
because the images have been forgotten, or have 
faded beyond restoration V 

There are a few classical instances of mixed 

. in Milton and Wordsworth. We read 

in Paradise Lost , V : 

Mean while th’ Eternal eye, whose sight discernes 

Abstrusest thoughts, from forth his holy Mount . . . 

And smiling to his onely Son thus said. ( 11 . 708-15) 


1 P qi. 


(/oldberg, The Wonder of lf'ord$ % p. 84 . 
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There is a more glaring one in Book XI in the 
passage describing a Lazar-house : 

Sight so deform what heart of Rock could long 
Drie-ey’d behold ? ( 11 . 491-2) 

When this was pointed out to Coleridge, Coleridge 
is said to have told Wordsworth that he could not 
sleep all the next night for thinking of it. 

Wordsworth treads in the footsteps of his master 
and follows him into the realms of the 4 egotistical 
sublime ’ as well as of the ridiculous : 

thou eye among the blind, 

'1 hat, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, . . . 

(Ode on the Intimations) 

Orators also are frequently guilty of such lapses. 
Vendryes instances French phrases like 4 to navigate 
the car of state over a volcano ’ and the description 
of a debutante as a 4 budding star who already sings 
with a master hand \ Goldberg quotes a German 
sentence which might be a fitting close to this 
series : 4 The tooth of time, which already has dried 
so many tears, will also let the grass grow over these 
wounds.’ 

It is obvious that mixed metaphors are 4 an 
incorrect combination of words ’. Shakespeare 
frequently mixed his metaphors because of the 
speed with which his imagination functioned. This 
makes his style rugged and difficult. Goldberg tries 
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to defend one of Shakespeare's celebrated mixed 
metaphors—‘to take arms against a sea of troubles'. 
He refers to the custom of the Celts who threw 
themselves into the foaming floods with their 
swords drawn in their hands and thinks that 
Shakespeare might have drawn upon some such 
source for his imagery. But to explain this incon¬ 
gruity by referring it to the story of King Canute 
or the little-known customs of the Celts instead of 
considering it as a mixed metaphor in the habitual 
manner of Shakespeare is a little far-fetched. More 
interesting is Goldberg’s reference to an episode in 
the history of South American independence which 
shows how the mixed metaphors of men of genius 
may sometimes come true : ‘ A band of llaneros, or 
plainsmen, in the order of combat rushed into the 
ocean on horseback, lances raised, against the 
Spanish ships. Here, indeed, was a case of taking 
arms against a sea of troubles.’ 

It does not take long to detect mixed metaphors 
in figurative language. But those which are 
imbedded in language frequently pass unnoticed 
because their etymology is no longer perceived by 
the ordinary reader or speaker. Thus we read of 
‘ morning vespers ’ in lvanhoe. 

The coinage of new words like elfin^ derring-do , 
anarch , Pandemonium, gas and kodak can be explained 
by referring them to sound symbolism, onomato¬ 
poeia or analogy. A metaphorical creation of 
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meaning is more actively at work in terms like 
lyre bird and ho7iey-eater coined by people when 
they found themselves in the midst of an entirely 
new environment. Thus the settlers in Australia 
named an Australian bird lyre bird because its 
tail feathers are long and curved into the shape 
of a lyre. They called an Australian bird honey- 
eater or honey-sucker because it extracts nectar from 
flowers with its thin, curved bill. They called a 
large Australian eucalyptus with sweet leaves sugar- 
gum . Iron heart or fire-tree is the name for a New 
Zealand tree which yields hard wood valuable for 
timber. 

New words are also formed occasionally by using 
the names of individuals. This is done by equating 
the name of a certain individual, real or imaginary, 
with the qualities or characteristics by which he 
came to be known. Thus if Don Quixote is known 
for a certain generous obtuseness of temperament, 
every person who displays a similar tendency is 
called a Quixote. This, again, is another instance of 
an extension of meaning by way of metaphor. This 
is how words like to boycott , to lynch , to burke , to 
pander , lilliputian , malapropism and spoonerism came 
into existence. 

Back-formations like edit, peddle and burgle 
often show the analogical imagination at work. 
Because editor is a substantive like creditor and 
creditor has a verb in credit , it is imagined that editor 
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has a verb in edit. The word edit is formed in this 
way. 1 The ‘ shifts of parts of speech ’ tell a similar 
tale. The words which were used both as substan¬ 
tives and verbs accelerated the process by which 
nouns came to be used as verbs and verbs as nouns. 

New meanings are also created by telescoping 
existing words into w blends ’ or ‘ portmanteau 
words ’. These blends are the product of what 
Lewis Carroll calls ‘ the perfectly balanced mind \- 
A ‘ blend ’ may be regarded as perfect if it naturally 
evokes the two images contained in the words thus 
blended and reminds the reader or hearer of the 
phonetic expressiveness of those words. Again, it 
should also be a successful fusion or configuration of 
the sounds as well as the images, so as to create a 
new meaning. Flush {flash and blush), chortle {snort 
and chuckle) and galumphing {gallop and triumphing) 
are a few instances. The word flush has an interest¬ 
ing history of its own. It is probably a word of 
onomatopoeic origin, with the initial fl —suggested 
by fly, flutter , etc., and an ending imitative of the 
sound of a swift, sudden flight, as in rush. Its 
meaning is ‘ fly up quickly ’ and it is current in this 
sense since a.d. 1300. The second flush , with a 
meaning nearer to blush , is said to be a word of 
uncertain etymology. But the possibility of its 

1 It may be noted that there is an alternative explanation for edit , though the 
possibility of back-formation is not ruled out (f. L. edit-us , pa. pple of edere = to 
put forth, f. e = out; -f- dare = to put; give. 

Preface to The limiting of the Snark. 
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identity with the preceding word is not ruled out, 
the notion of sudden movement being common to 
both the verbs. The O.E.D. suggests that the 
development of meaning might have been influenced 
by phonetic associations with flash , while some of its 
senses relating to colour have been affected by 
association with blush. 

The process known as ‘ composition 5 creates new 
meanings by a juxtaposition of sounds and images, 
not by their fusion. ‘ Composition ’ enriches 
language and influences it far more lavishly and 
vitally than ‘ blending ’ can ever hope to do. 
Common words like husba?id (an Old English 
compound of hus 6 house ’ and bonda ‘ dweller ’) and 
gospel (godspel, literally ‘ good tidings ’ which early 
became g'bdspel because the first element was 
misread as ‘ God ’) are really formed by com¬ 
position. Compounds like folkways , kill-joy , purse- 
proud and dark-blue show how new meanings can 
be added to language in this way. Composition 
becomes a powerful weapon in the hands of poets. 
The imaginative principle evinced in the compounds 
given above becomes more active in miniature lyrics 
like Shakespeare’s proud-pied and heave7i-kissing , 
Spenser’s self-consuming (applied to care), and sea- 
shouldering (applied to whales ; the phrase sent Keats 
into raptures) and Keats’s deep-delved , spectre-thin 
and leaden-eyed. 

Semantic changes are also occasioned by the 
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activity of the imagination. Imagination alone can 
account for and picture the transition in meaning 
from fast meaning 4 firm, immovable ' to fast 
meaning 4 quick-moving ’. The notion of firmness 
was developed later into what Bradley calls 
4 unwavering persistence in movement V One could 
then speak of 4 running fast ’. A further natural 
extension of meaning is from 4 running fast ’ to 
4 living fast \ All this shows that the etymologist 
can hardly afford to dispense with the penetrative 
imagination. 4 In the final instances of their 
science says Vossler, 4 all good etymologists are 
fortune-hunters and interpreters of dreams 
they know that they cannot do much with their 
knowledge of the shiftingof consonantsorof meanings, 
if fortune does not smile on them and whisper the 
dream that gave life to the word they are tracking.' 2 

It has been said that imagination detects sameness 
in difference. This is illustrated by the semantic 
history of the word 4 pipe ’ which meant, originally, 
a simple musical instrument, but came to mean later 
4 any cylindrical tube or stick ’. Any instance of a 
generalization of meaning is, in fact, illustrative of 
this capacity of the imagination for detecting 
sameness in difference. On the other hand, 
specialization of meaning is often the result of a 
slackening of the imaginative grasp of the broader 


1 T be Making of English, p. 162. 

' 7 be Spirit of Language in Civilization , p. 228. 
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meaning of a word owing to the particular association 
that it has in certain localities or with certain groups 
of people. Thus the word ‘ pipe 5 itself may mean 
6 a tobacco pipe 5 and ring has different associations 
for the politician and the pugilist. 

The elevation of the meaning of words is often 
due to the deep stirring of the spirit or of imaginative 
sensibility. As Archbishop Trench pointed out in 
his On the Study of Words , the words angel , martyr 
and 'paradise underwent a profound semantic 
revolution under the influence of Christianity. 
Angel (Latin angelus ) which simply meant 
messenger 5 acquired the meaning £ a messenger 
from God to man ; a supernatural being \ Martyr 
was similarly elevated from its simple meaning 
‘ witness ’ to £ one who voluntarily suffers pain or 
death for the sake of some principle \ Paradise , 
a Persian loan-word in Greek and Latin, meaning 
£ a park ’, came to mean £ the Garden of Eden ; 
heaven ; the abode of the blessed after death \ 

The words affected by folk etymology reveal £ the 
untutored imagination of the people at work in the 
world of sounds and meanings. . . . There is a 
certain twisted logic to it, just as, in primitive magic, 
there is a certain clumsy science V Beautiful 
sound, sense and suggestion are often achieved in 
these words. False etymology frequently leads to 
enduring poetic truth. The tendency pilloried by 

1 Goldberg, The Wonder of Words , p. 283. 
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W. W. Skeat in his A Primer of English Etymology : 
4 Every man, as was once observed to me, thinks he 
can drive, and that he can derive,’ can also con¬ 
tribute now and then to the perfection of language. 
It is the demand for homely sound for spoken 
words ’ that has substituted screwmatics for rheu¬ 
matics and rosemary for the Latin ros mar inns. 
Mushroom (M.E. muscheron borrowed from Old 
French mouscheron ), sparrow-grass ( asparagus ), sand- 
blind (sam-blind , sam being the O.E. prefix cognate 
with the Latin semi meaning 4 half ’) and titmouse 
(the name of a small bird. It was titemdse in M.E. 
and -mdse in O.E. The modern form has been 
influenced by mouse) are further illustrations of the 
same tendency and are splendid words. Words 
similarly affected but on a lower poetic level are 
acorn (O.E. aecern , 4 the fruit of the oak-tree ’, the 
form being later influenced by a supposed connexion 
with corii) and bridegroom [O.E. brydguma. The 
second element is due to a popular substitution of 
groom (M.E. grom : boy) for the old common 
Germanic guma : man]. Primrose is sometimes 
referred to as an instance of folk etymology operating 
on the Old French word primer ole meaning 4 first 
little flower ’ (of spring). But the Universal 
Dictionary traces it to O.Fr. prime rose from 
mediaeval Latin 4 prima rosa ’— 4 the first rose V 

1 T or does the Oxford Dictionary trace it to primeroU. But Stuart Robertson 
has it in his book, The Development of Modern English , p. 453. 
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Rarely does folk etymology obscure the poetry 
already existing in a word. But this happens in the 
case of widow-bird , which was ‘ translated from the 
Portuguese viuva , a nick-name given by early 
Portuguese explorers because of the bird’s black-cap 
and trailing ££ weeds ” V This was altered to 
whidah-bird , for the word was later influenced by 
the name of a place on the West African coast, 
Whidah , which is one of the habitats of the bird. 
The bird belongs to the family of weaver-birds. A 
good deal of the charm of one of Shelley’s lyrics will 
vanish if read : 

, A whidah-bird sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough ; 

The frozen wind crept on above, 

The freezing stream below. 

There is a class of birds called mourning widows 
belonging to this very family. One remembers 
Shelley’s £ widow bird ’ sitting £ mourning ’. Does 
it mean that Shelley had a c mourning widow ’ in 
mind when he wrote this poem ? It might be 
objected that it is only the males of this class of 
birds that are distinguished by a prevailing black 
plumage and £ an immensely elongated train of tail 
feathers ’. The long feathers are, we are told, 
confined to the £ cock widow-bird for they are 
inconvenient to the hen bird during incubation ’. 
But this need not stand in the way for the word 

1 Weekley, Words and Names , p. ii. 
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‘ widow 1 referred both to widows and widowers even 
as late as the early nineteenth century. The O.E.D. 
quotes from Charlotte Smith’s lithelinde (1814) : 
‘ He still lived a widow, on his estate in Jamaica.’ 
Shelley, of course, refers to a hen bird—‘ her love 

But all this is pure linguistic fantasy—a good 
instance of how learning can go wrong if it is 
lop-sided. The widow-bird is a tropical bird and 

into the wintry scenery of Shelley’s 
lyric. Shelley meant ‘ widow bird ’ to be taken as 
an appositive combination, as a ‘ bird that has lost 
its mate ’ and not as a viuva or widow-bird. IVkidah- 
bird, therefore, has no place in his lyric. 

To come back to folk etymology, the imagination 
of untutored folk can also be childish and indulge 
in detecting superficial similarities. This is only to 
be expected since ballads, which are an expression 
of the same imagination, contain some unsurpassed 
poetry and also a whole world of crude or primitive 
artistic conventions. Thus a story was current about 
sirloin, a variant spelling of surloin (from French 
surlonge, the upper part of the loin), that it received 
its name from either Charles II or James I who was 
so pleased with the dish that he conferred knighthood 
upon it, saying : 1 Rise, Sir Loin.’ Skeat pointed 
out that the word was part of the English language 
even before James I was born. Hobson-Jobson is, 
Similarly, the Anglo-Indian soldier’s version of the 
Moharram cry, Ta Hasan! Ya Hosain! Upper Roger 
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is a corruption of the Sanskrit Yuvaraja. It is 
said to occur in a letter dated 1755, from Captain 
Jackson, at Syriam in Burma. Surajah Dowlah 
was commonly called by soldiers Sir Roger Dowler. 

Welsh rarebit is an amusing piece of folk etymology. 
The expression Welsh rabbit was in use about 1725, 
the date of the first quotation given in the O.E.D. 
Several cruel jokes were current against the Welsh 
at that time in England. The itch was called Welsh 
Jiddle and the thumb and four fingers were called 
Welsh comb. Similarly, toasted cheese was called 
Welsh rabbit. The point of the joke was lost after 
some time and the people who did not know how to 
account for it changed it to rarebit. It now appears 
as Welsh rarebit on many menus. Bombay duck may 
have originated in the same manner as Welsh rabbit 
from bummelo , a fish related to the salmon and dried 
and exported into England. 

When children derive Alexander the Great from 
‘ all eggs under the grate ’, they are doing nothing 
worse than the ‘ folk ’ who turn the tincture of 
quinine into tincture of Queen Anne. But it is 
amusing when even a sage and serious poet like 
Milton, in Paradise Regained (II, 11 . 267-9), n °ds and 
implies an etymological relationship between raven 
and ravenous : 

And saw the Ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing Even and Morn 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they brought. 
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Raven is from O.E. krcefn. Ravenous (O.F. ravineux) 
is related to Old French ravine : k robbery, rapine \ 
The light of imagination also plays around several 
place-names and some of them, like Tong and 
Grimsby, have been given a place of honour in 
poetry. Lajamon explains in his Brut how the 
place called Tong in Kent acquired that name. 
Hengest, the Anglo-Saxon adventurer, was allowed 
by King Vortigern to own a piece of land away from 
castles. He pleaded only for so much land as would 
be covered by the hide of a bull spread in all 
directions. But he actually cut from the hide only 
a thong or strip of leather which was as thin as 
twine thread in breadth but was extraordinarily 
long. Hengest encompassed a good deal of land 
with this leather and dug a ditch all round it, 
besides erecting a stone wall. He then built a 
small town on those grounds and called it ‘ pwong- 
chastre \ The legendary account of the origin of 
the town of Grimsby given in the Lay of Havelok 
the Dane (a.d. 1300) is equally interesting : 

And for that Grim that place aucte, 

I he stede of Grim the name laucte, 

So that lie Grimesbi hit calle 
That ther-offe speken alle, 

And so shulen men callen it ay, 

Bituene this and domesday. (11. 743-8) 

But enough has been said to show how greatly 
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imagination influences language. The figurative 
language of poetry differs from the speech of 
common life 4 mainly in employing fresher figures 
and in revivifying those which have lost their 
freshness from constant use V Poetic metaphor is 
largely an extension of the transference of meaning 
effected in ordinary speech. When Wordsworth 
wrote : 4 The gods approve The depth, and not the 
tumult, of the soul ’ in Laodamia , he was only, as 
Bloomfield observes, 2 4 continuing the metaphoric 
use current in such expressions, as deep, ruffled or 
stormy feelings \ Language has been called a 
dictionary of faded metaphors. When we look at 
the infinite riches and variety of language, we feel 
tempted to describe poetry along with Bloomfield 
as 4 a blazoned book of language \ Language itself 
is poetry, quite apart from poetic language. It 
covers all kinds of knowledge and borrows from all 
spheres of life. The richness of speech is achieved, 
as has been pointed out, only when this gross mass 
of material has been subjected for centuries to the 
language-making instinct, i.e. to the poetic faculty 
of man .3 Archbishop Trench remarks while com¬ 
paring language with a work of art : 4 That work, 



mind of a single man, this of a nation. The Iliad is 


1 G reenough and Kittrcdge, Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 

2 Language. 1933 edition, p. 443. 

3 Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 
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great, yet not so great in strength or power or beauty 
as the Greek language.’ 1 

We have examined in some detail the poetic 
aspects of language. Vossler would have us believe 
that the natural spirit of poetry is not only inherent 
in all languages but that it is their c highest and only 
unity, their truly active and creative principle ’. 
His theory of language will be considered in an 
appendix. Vossler distinguishes between linguistic 
or intuitive and logical or scientific thinking. The 
tribute that he pays to logical thinking is worth 
remembering in this connexion, for we are mainly 
concerned here with the poetic aspect of language. 
k Only when speaker and listener take thought of 
their language and give a backbone of logic to the 
intuitive spontaneity of their expression, can they 
free themselves from the spatially and temporally 
conditioned externality of their speech, which we 
call dialect, and create a written language, a litera¬ 
ture. A literature that is merely poetic, that has 
no scientific writings, is no more than written 
dialect. ... In this sense we have to look upon 
the whole of the literature of the Middle Ages. 
• . . For in those times speculative and historical, 
and indeed all scientific thinking, belonged to 
Latin and existed in the mother-tongues only 
vicariously and because they borrowed from Latin.’ 2 

1 On the Study of fiords, edited by A. S. Palmer, p. 22. 

2 Tie Spirit of Language in Civilization, p. 21c. 
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Today, when a literary renaissance is enriching all 
our languages in India, we can neglect this warning 
only at our own peril. 

Vossler disposes of the objection that it is 
impossible for all our speaking to be artistic and 
poetic. He does this by examining a linguistic 
expression like c Rose, bring me my slippers and give 
me my night cap \ The expression is poetry because 
it is the expression through language of a wish. 
Something of mystery also clings to the name, Rose. 
The imperative ‘ bring me 5 is created and sustained 
by the poetic imagination, for imperatives are 
4 poetic impulses of the will \ ‘ Night cap 5 is a 

complete invention and fable for the night ‘ does 
not need caps \ But the sentence is negligible as 
poetry because imagination shows itself in it only 
as an ‘ element of and the medium for language ’, 
not as form at the same time. Its orientation is 
largely practical and its artistic value is insignificant. 
Lastly, it is not poetry at all for we must distinguish 
c elemental poetry from that which is expressed or 
is in the process of being worked out \ He thus 
seeks to establish the poetic nature of all language 
and to distinguish it from poetry at the same time. 



PART II 


THE ‘ KINDS’ OF LANGUAGE AND THEIR 

POETRY 


5 




V. PRIM IT IV E LAN GU AG E 


We shall now take up, not different languages, but 
different kinds of language and see how far they are 
illustrative of the poetic elements of language which 
we have examined in the preceding chapters. The 
English language offers as many varieties of language 
as any other, if not more. Moreover, these varieties 
can be better studied in English, and with very 
little difficulty, because of the full documentation 
of the linguistic material in question by many 
scholars. 

We shall first consider the ‘ poetry ’ of primitive 
language and see wherein primitive language differs 
from language in its later stages of development. 
It is not merely that music, emotion, intuitive 
perception and imagination are more prominently 
in evidence in primitive language. It embodies ‘ a 
c. kind of thinking which is at the same time perceiving 
—a picture-thinking’. 

The story narrated by Herodotus regarding the 
experiment of Psammaetichus, King of Egypt, tells 
us little about primitive language. The king was 
desirous of knowing whether the Phrygians were, as 
a race, older than the Egyptians. He gave two 
children over to a herdsman to bring up at his folds, 
charging him to let no one utter a word in their 
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presence. Goats were introduced into their apart¬ 
ments from time to time to give them their fill of 
milk. At the end of two years the herdsman heard 
the children saying the word ‘ bekos \ The king 
himself heard them say the word and learnt on 
inquiry that ‘ bekos 5 was the Phrygian name for 
‘ bread \ At this, the Egyptians admitted the 
greater antiquity of the Phrygians. 

But this proves nothing for, as has been said, 
granting that the conditions imposed were strictly 
observed, it could only have been an accidental 
utterance or an echo of the goat’s voice by the 
children. 

That ancient language sounds more poetic than 
modern has been admitted by several critics and 
linguists. Locke, Macaulay, Max Muller and 
Whitney agree that language grows more and more 
poetic as it is traced to its source in the past. Shelley 
holds the same view. ‘ Every original language ’, 
he remarks in A Defence of Poetry , ‘ near to its source 
is in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem.’ Emerson 
expresses the same view in the fourth chapter of 
Nature : 4 As we go back in history, language 

becomes more picturesque, until its infancy, when 
it is all poetry ; or all spiritual facts are represented 
by natural symbols.’ 

But there is a divergence of opinion when we 
inquire into the causes of this hyper-poetic nature 
of primitive language. Macaulay accounts for this 
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in his Essay on Milton by saying that primitives 
perceive without abstracting, and absolutely regard¬ 
less of what they perceive. Jespersen also is 
inclined to believe that primitive language is more 
poetic only because it is less abstract. The speech 
of many savages in our own day shows that primitive 
language is more like music or song than ours. 
Sanskrit and Zend and other ancient languages 
abound in long words. The languages spoken bv 
primitive tribes today are also full of holo-phrases 
or ‘ long, rambling conglomerations of sound and 
meaning’. Monosyllabic roots, as Owen Barfield 
observes, are products of ‘ages of intellectual 

abstraction ’ and not germs of speech as Max Muller 
would have us believe. 


As for grammar, primitive languages must have 
been even more highly ‘ complicated ’ than Latin or 
reek. There could not have been any logical 

? thC g rammar of Primitives. They could 
think of man, wife, bull, cow, but not of such 

methods of derivation as are seen in count, countess, 

le-bear, she-bear. The borderline between word 

and sentence was not so clearly defined then 

Ihe grammatical gender that survives in several 

languages today is also to be traced to primitive 

habits of thought. It is likely, as Curme points 

out that the original idea of this grammatical 

gender was that of personification ’. The same old 


1 Syntax, p. 553 . 
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habit of ‘ giving lifeless things sex 5 still figures in 
playful moods in the form of the gender of anima¬ 
tion. Sun is thus often used as masculine and earth , 


moon , church , university , ship , etc., as feminines. 

As for vocabulary, everywhere language has first 
attained to expressions for the concrete and special. 
In the languages of some savages, there are words 
for gum-tree , wattle-tree , etc., but none for a tree. 
Each parrot has a special name but the general idea 
‘ parrot 9 is totally unknown. The English language 
betrays these traces of primitive life in a word-group 
like horse , mare , stallion , colt , /tf#/ (for he-horse, 
she-horse, young-horse, etc.). This is also seen in 
the different terms employed for essentially the 
same idea in a jlock of sheep, a pack of wolves, a herd 
of cattle, a bevy of larks, a shoal of fish, etc. Primitive 
language was rich in instances of this description, 
specially because linguistic taboo made it necessary 
for primitive man to have two or more sets of words 


for exactly the same notions. 

The mere joy in sonorous combinations counted 
for much with the primitives. They were more 
interested in emotions than in thoughts. c When 


we say that speech originated in song, what we mean 
is merely that our comparatively monotonous spoken 
language and our highly developed vocal music are 
differentiations of primitive utterances, which had 
more in them of the latter than of the former. 1 


1 Jcspersen, Language, p. 436. 
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I have summarized Jespersen's views on the 
subject in the preceding paragraphs in order to 
clarify the points of agreement and disagreement. 
We can accept his view that, in primitive language, 
the sentence would frequently be one indissoluble 
whole and that the history of language shows a 
progressive tendency towards analysing it into 
smaller and smaller units. The first beginning may 
have been a word which we would have to translate 
today as a sentence, as when the dental click (‘ tut ’) 
is translated into : 4 That is a pity ’ or the tele¬ 
graphic code-word suzazo into 4 I have not received 
your telegram \ Again, we can accept the idea that 
these 4 indissoluble rigmaroles 1 were sung out rather 
than spoken. He admits that primitive language 
must have been highly figurative and that the old 
words 4 spoke more immediately to the senses—they 
were manifestly more suggestive, more graphic and 
pictorial : while to express one single thing we are 
not unfrequently obliged to piece the image together 
bit by bit, the old concrete words would at once 
present it to the hearer’s mind as a whole ; they 
were accordingly better adapted to poetic purposes’. 1 
This comes very near the conception of primitive 
vocabulary that will be set forth in these pages. 

But is it really necessary to assume that all 
languages originated in love, song and play, aided by 
interjections and echoisms ? 4 There may have been 

1 Jespersen, Language, p. 431. 
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many beginnings says A.E. in his The Ca7idle of 
Vision , ‘ in that undiscoverable antiquity. But I 
believe that one, or perhaps several, among the early 
races, more spiritual than the rest, was prompted 
by intuition, while others may have developed speech 
in any of the ways suggested by biologists and 
scholars.’ He imagines Aryan ancestors ‘ looking up 
at the fire in the sky, and calling out “ EL ” if it 
was the light they adored . ... Or if they saw 
death, and felt it as the stillness or ending of motion 
or breath they would say “ MOR ” V This is 
indeed a far cry from Jespersen’s conception of the 
first utterances of speech having been like the 
‘ nightly love-lyrics of puss upon the tiles and the 
melodious love-songs of the nightingale ’. It is 
possible that among the first framers of speech were 
active all manner of men, from the gesture-savages 
postulated by Paget to the seers imagined by A.E. 
Otherwise language could not have combined all 
those subtle and conventional qualities which it 
possesses today. 

The language of ancient poetry, like that of the 
Rig-Veda , is endued ‘ with an extraordinary richness 
and splendour ’ by the side of which modern poetry 
sounds like the 4 nightly love-lyrics of puss upon the 
tiles ’. How does this happen ? We cannot accept 
Macaulay’s explanation that this is so because the 
savage perceives without abstracting. The culture 

1 pp. 128-30. 
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of the poets of the Rig-Veda and of other ancient 
poetry is far above the most ambitious dreams of 
the mere savage. Nor can we explain it by saying 
that their language is highly metaphorical, for 
metaphors are not primitive. They are, as Owen 
Barfield observes, ‘ one of the latest achievements of 
conscious linguistic development V The complica¬ 
tion or synthesis which Jespersen assumes with regard 
to sound, groups of sounds and grammatical relations 
has also to be postulated with reference to meaning. 
The law of specialization which Breal applies to 
morphological developments has also to be extended 
to words regarded as sememes : ‘ the substitution 
of invariable independent exponents for exponents 
that are variable and dependent.Primitive 
sememes were also variable exponents. As Owen 
Barfield suggests, the ‘ metaphorical ’ values were 
latent in meaning from the very beginning. The 
thinking of primitives was ‘ a picture-thinking, a 
figurative, or imaginative, consciousness, which we 
can only grasp today by true analogy with the 
imagery of our poets, and, to some extent, with our 
own dreams. From the very nature of it, it 
follows that the period during which this type 
of consciousness prevailed in its fullness, must 
have been ^-historic. The earliest written docu¬ 
ments, and the early state of our languages, will 


1 Poetic Diction, p. 65. 

2 Breal, Semantics , p. 13. 
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consequently point us back to, without revealing, 
it. 51 

This primitive, integral thinking is seen in the 
myths which give us the old single meanings as they 
existed before they were split up into several 
concepts. Thus the meaning which was later 
divided into the concepts of sleep, death and winter 
is seen in its undivided form in the myth of Demeter 
and Persephone. 

Barfield calls the old, concrete vocabulary which 
has left us the mythologies, the world’s first 4 poetic 
diction ’. Meaning is still found 4 suffused with 
myth ’ at the time of the Vedas and the Iliad. 
There is a progressive falling away from the old 
single meanings and an increasing conflict between 
the purely rational and poetic tendencies in the 
later stages of language. 

What Breal says about the law of differentiation 
in language strengthens this view. He shows how, 
when we go back to the infancy of language, we come 
across 4 semantic conglomerates which have needed 
centuries to distinguish ’. 4 The same term ’, he 

remarks, 4 can be employed alternately in the strict 
or in the metaphorical sense, in the restricted or in 
the expanded sense, in the abstract or in the concrete 
sense.’ Thus the Indo-European root man 4 seems 
to have served in the beginning to designate vaguely 
all the operations of the soul ’ ; for we find it 

Owen Barfield, Poetic Diction , pp. 240-1. 
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expressing thought, memory, passion and even perhaps 
madness. This is also the very process at work in 
the language of the child. The child calls everybody 
papa at first and separates the concept of ‘ man ’ 
from ‘ father ’ only at a later stage. 

The process of differentiation, says Breal, is not 
finished even today. In his chapter on Polysemia 
he shows how, when a new meaning comes into 
existence, it does not make an end of the old meaning 
of a word but exists alongside of it. I hus key 
belongs to the mechanical arts as well as music ; 
root to agriculture and mathematics as well as 
philology. Bradley also deals with the complexity 
in meaning in certain words in modern languages in 
much the same way. He observes that, because 
most of the objects, whether material or immaterial, 
are complex, ‘ there is a great variety of partial 
conceptions any one of which is liable to be sub¬ 
stituted for the total conception of the object V 
Thus context alone can determine whether the word 
book means a number of sheets of paper and a cover, 
the black marks on the paper, a particular series of 
words (as when we speak of the edition of a book ) or 
a certain product of mental labour. The inclusive 
sense of the word contains meanings both material 
and immaterial. It is not as though the word has 
‘ different senses, in the lexicographer’s acceptation 
of the term. The word denotes the same complex 

1 7 he Making of English , p. 185. 
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unity throughout, though the several statements 

made relate to different parts of this V He thus 

shows how polysemia is a living process even in 

modern languages. Among other ways of semantic 

change, a word may start with an inclusive sense 

and then come to stand for one of the ‘ component 

portions ’ or denote some simple object in the 

beginning and then ‘ come to mean the compound 

object of which it is a part’. Thus the word 

house has eventually come to refer, not only to a 

building, but to a family, a dynasty (the House of 

York) and the branch of a legislature (the House 
of Commons). 


All this has an important bearing on our subject. 
If polysemia is a process active in languages even 
today, it should be easy for us to assume the existence 
of semantic conglomerates 5 in primitive language. 
Everything points to their existence, especially the 
number of such conglomerates found in the ancient 
languages. These words would have an inclusive 
sense like the ‘breath-wind-spirit’ of the Latin 
word spintus and also several partial conceptions 
any one of which could be substituted for the total 


conception of the object. All or any of these 

conceptions could be suggested, as the context 
required it. 

It is clear that the presence of such variable 


exponents of meaning in a language will result in 


1 The Making of English, p. 1S6. 
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confusion and misinterpretation if the student of 
the language is not aware of their real nature. A 
classical example of such confusion is to be found 
in the history of the interpretation of the ancient 
Sanskrit text, the Rig-Veda. Sayana has tried to 
extract a ritualistic and the European scholars an 
anthropomorphic meaning from the Rig-Veda. But 
there are passages in it which have a transparent 
psychological significance and Sri Aurobindo has 
shown in his The Secret of the Veda how we forfeit 
the right to a correct and adequate interpretation 
if we overlook the wealth of psychological significance 
in the Veda. Each one of these aspects of Vedic 
meaning can be given its due place if only we realize 
that the Vedic word was ‘ capable of so many 
different meanings, the sense attached to it by the 
psychological interpretation, those given to it by 
the old grammarians and those, if any, which are 
attached to it in later Sanscrit The Vedic words 
have a multi-significance, as when the word ashwa, 
‘usually signifying a horse, is used as a figure of the 
Prana, the nervous energy, the vital breath, the 
half-mental, half-material dynamism which links 
mind and matter. Its root is capable, among other 
senses, of the ideas of impulsion, force, possession, 
enjoyment, and we find all these meanings united 
m this figure of the Steed of Life to indicate the 
essential tendencies of the Pranic energy .’ 1 

1 Arya, Vol. I, p. 340. 
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Words are, says Sri Aurobindo, ( living growths of 
sound with certain seed-sounds as their basis. Out 
of these seed-sounds develop a small number of 
primitive root-words with an immense progeny 
. . . the factor which presided over the develop¬ 
ment of language was the association, by the nervous 
mind of primitive man, of certain general signifi¬ 
cances or rather of certain general utilities and 
sense-values with articulate sounds. ... It was 
the nerves and not the intellect which created 
speech . . . the word originally was not fixed to 
any precise idea. It had a general character or 
quality ( guna ), which was capable of a great number 
of applications and therefore of a great number of 
possible significances. . . . The early history of 
language was a development from this communal 
life of words to a system of individual property in 
one or more intellectual significances. The principle 
of partition was at first fluid, then increased in 
rigidity, until word-families and finally single words 
were able to start life on their own account. The 
last stage of the entirely natural growth of language 
comes when the life of the word is entirely subjected 
to the life of the idea which it represents. . . . 
One remarkable feature of language in its inception 
is the enormous number of different meanings of 
which a single word was capable and also the 
enormous number of words which could be used to 
represent a single idea. Afterwards this tropical 
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luxuriance came to be cut down. The intellect 
intervened with its growing need of precision, its 
growing sense of economy. The bearing capacity of 
words progressively diminished. . . . A consider¬ 
able, though not too rigid economy in these respects, 
modified by a demand for a temperate richness of 
variation, became the final law of language .’ 1 

Vedic Sanskrit represents a very early stratum in 
the development of language. Even its morphology 
and syntax are fluid and vague. For the Vedic 
rishi , a word was not yet k a conventional symbol for 
an idea, but itself the parent and former of ideas \ 
T. hus, for him, vrika meant ‘the tearer ’ and, 
therefore, among other applications of the sense, 
‘ a wolf \ Dhenu meant ‘ the fosterer ’ and therefore 
a cow \ The original and general sense pre¬ 
dominates ; the derived and particular is secondary. 
It was thus possible for the fashioner of the Vedic 
hymns ‘ to use these common words with a great 
pliability, sometimes putting forward the image of 
the wolf or the cow, sometimes using it to colour 
the more general sense, sometimes keeping it merely 
as a conventional figure for the psychological 
conception on which his mind was dwelling, some¬ 
times losing sight of the image altogether 

The rishis could use these words in one of their 
several senses, with the others colouring the con¬ 
notation indirectly. They could also use them 

1 Arya , Vol. I, pp. 342-5. 
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equally in all their senses at the same time by a 
‘ sort of figure of cumulative significance \ Thus : 

Agni for the ordinary worshipper may have meant 
simply the god of Vedic fire, or it may have meant 
the principle of Heat and Light in physical Nature, 
or to the most ignorant it may have meant simply 
a superhuman personage, one of the many “ givers 
of wealth ”, satisfies of human desire. How suggest 
to those capable of a deeper conception the psycho¬ 
logical functions of the God ? The word itself 
fulfilled that service. For Agni meant the Strong, 
it meant the Bright, or even Force, Brilliance. So 
it could easily recall to the initiated, wherever it 
occurred, the idea of the illumined Energy which 
builds up the worlds and which exalts man to the 

Highest, the doer of the great work, the Purohit of 
the human sacrifice .’ 1 

The Vedic rishis thus used the multi-significance 
of ancient Sanskrit words to reveal their psychological 
conceptions to the initiated and to conceal them 
from the profane intelligence by means of the 
multi-significance itself—the ritualistic or physical 
sense that the words were capable of yielding. 
But the later development of language brought in 
intellectual rigidity and ‘ the very device used by 
the Rishis turned against the preservation of the 
knowledge. . . . The letter lived on when the 
spirit was forgotten V 

1 Arya, Vol. I, pp. 347-8. 


2 ibid., p. 348. 
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The r is his themselves declare that their words are 
‘words of serious import to be unravelled by the seer’ 
—ninya vacansi nivacana kavaye (R.V., 4. 3. 16). 
The word gau means ‘ cow ’ as well as 4 light \ 
Usha is dawn as well as the 4 coming of the Godhead \ 
Vtsti means rain as well as the 4 downpour from 
the luminous divine mind represented by Indra \ 

as well as 4 purified mental 
consciousness \ Srotas is a stream as well as 4 a 

form of being ’ or 4 principle of existence As 
Mr V. Chandra Sekharan shows in his article on 
Sri Aurobindo and the Veda, 1 the myth of Indra’s 
fight with \ ala or Pani has been interpreted in 
various ways. When Indra begins the fight, the 
Angirasas are his companions. They release the 
cows by opening wide the cow-pen after cleaving 
the impregnable hill. It is Sarama, the Hound of 
Heaven, who leads them to the spot from which the 
hill can be easily stormed. The proffered inter¬ 
pretations are : (1) The representation of a pre¬ 
historic conflict between tribe and tribe that was 
fresh in the memory of the race. (2) A picturesque 
account of cattle-lifting, an episode characteristic of 
primitive life. (3) The cows represent the rays 
of the morning sun. The myth is thus an allegory of 
night breaking into dawn. (4) The Angirasas are the 
ancestors of the race and are represented as 4 demi¬ 
urges \ Sri Aurobindo gives the psychological 

1 Sri Aurobindo Maudit Annual , No. I. 
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interpretation. Indra is pure existence manifested 
as the divine mind. The Angirasas are powers of 
the human consciousness. Pani is the personality of 
ignorance or evil that hinders man’s reaching up 
towards the Light. The cows are Spiritual Illumina¬ 
tions. Sarama is intuition. The hill symbolizes 
man’s material existence. It is possible that several 
of these meanings are part of a single meaning that 
the seers wished to express in the myth, just as the 
myth of Demeter and Persephone expresses the 
inclusive meaning—‘ winter-sleep-death ’. 

The myth of Vritra and the seven streams is also 
of the same type. Indra kills Vritra, the Serpent, 
and releases the seven rivers which Vritra had 
prevented from flowing. The ancient philologists 
think that Vritra is a ‘ cloud ’ and that the story 
represents the impact of Light (Indra) on water 
which produces rain. The sociologists (Aitihasikas) 
think thatV ritra is an asura or giant, son ofTwashtri, 
the leader of a primitive tribe overcome by Indra, 
the Aryan godhead. The European scholars hold 
that Vritra is ‘ either the nightly darkness destroyed 
by Indra, the sun, in his daily rising on the eastern 
horizon ; or, he is the primeval darkness of chaos 
victoriously conquered on the first morning of 
creation, or he is the demon of drought or even 
eclipse. Or, represented by that asterism of the 
zodiac in which the sun loses his strength, he stands 
for the forces of winter adverse to life ’. But, as 
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Sri Aurobindo shows, Indra is also the Divine Mind. 
He releases the seven rivers of dawn which are the 
seven worlds often spoken of in the Veda— Sat (Pure 
Existence), Chit (Pure Consciousness), Ananda (Pure 
Bliss), Vijnana (Truth), Szvar (Mind or the world of 
hght), Bhuvar (Life or the Vital Principle) and Bkur 
(Matter). Y ritra is 4 the adverse power of our 
conscient being ’ and the victory won by Indra is 
open to every human soul. The seven rivers flow 
towards their goal when Indra wins heaven, i.e. Szvar 
or the world of light. Y ritra thus stands for the 
complex meaning 4 drouth-darkness-evil 5 and Indra 
for ‘ rain-sun-divine mind \ 

Ihus the multi-significance of words that Sri 
Aurobindo detects in the Rig-Veda , the 4 undivided 
meaning of Owen Barfield, the 4 semantic con¬ 
glomeration of Breal’s conception and the inclusive 
sense of words that Bradley illustrates in The Making 
°j English —all these point to the same language 
phenomenon, the use of words as 4 variable 
exponents 5 of meaning in primitive language. 
Primitive man regarded it as his normal medium of 
expression. The poetry in ancient languages dazzles 
us so much because, as Owen Barfield remarks, 4 out 
of our later, analytic, 44 subjective” consciousness, a 
consciousness which has been brought about along with, 
and partly because of, this splitting up of meaning’ 
we are led back to experience the original unity.’ 1 

1 Poetic Diction , p. 71. 



VI. THE LANGUAGE OF MAGIC AND 

RELIGION 


We shall now consider the language of magic and 
religion. The ding-dong theory mentioned by Max 
Muller 1 maintains : 6 There is a law . . . which 
runs through nearly the whole of nature, that 
everything which is struck rings. Each substance 
has its peculiar ring.’ The theory is inadequate as 
an account of the origin of language. But it serves 
to bring out the magical property of language. 
Savages and children find something magical in a 
name. The name is regarded by them 4 as part of 
the real thing itself, instead of something extraneous 
and arbitrarily attached to it ’. 2 The child which 
says 4 Water, please ’ and gets what it wants but is 
not listened to if it does not ask for it nicely, has 
discovered the power and charm of 4 Open, sesame ’ 
in those words. 4 O fever,’ runs a hymn in the 
Atharva Veda , 4 thou shalt not escape me ; I know 
thy name ! ’ Another hymn runs : 4 If thou art 
flame or if heat . . . hrudu by name art thou, 
O god of the yellow one ; then do thou O fever, 
complaisant, avoid us.’ 3 By naming the secret name 

1 The Science of Language , Yol. I, p. 440. 18S0 edition. 

2 Jespersen, Mankind , Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View, 
p. 170. 

3 A.V., Book I, 25. 
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of a thing that would be acceptable to the powers 

above, the ancients believed that they entered the 

language community of these powers or 4 prepared 

the linguistic bait they were willing to swallow V 

Popular belief clung firmly to the magical power of 

various formulas. Evil could be kept away and 

sickness cured by uttering these formulas. Virgil 

says in his Eclogue VIII, v, 69 that an incantation 

in rhyme will make the moon come down out of 

heaven. It is the word, it is language itself, as 

Vossler tells us, that speaks in a formula. Vossler 

also regards rhetorical emphasis as ‘ a pale reflexion 

or echo of linguistic magic and incantations ’. On 

the lips of a powerful propagandist, the word comes 

to life and generates fear or hatred, promotes 

ignorance or fanaticism. The modern methods of 

propaganda are neither more nor less than black 
magic. 

Some of the charms in Old English have been 

preserved. The Church attempted to suppress 

them in early times but without success. It therefore 

introduced Christian elements into the charms. 

These are so woven into the very texture of the 

charms that it is difficult now to disengage them 

from the heathen elements. Here is a charm for 

the recovery of lost cattle. It shows how linguistic 

magic and rhetorical emphasis are closely allied to 
each other : 

\ otsler, The Spirit of Language in Civilization , p. 191. 
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Garmund, Godes thegen. 

Find J?aet feoh ond fere J?aet feoli 
ond hafa J?aet feoh ond heald paet feoh 
ond fere ham J?aet feoh, 

pact he naefre nabbe landes paet he hit othlaede 

Ne foldan paet he hit othferie, 

Ne husa paet he hit othhealde. 

In fairy tales and folk songs we find again and 
again ‘ the idea that knowledge of the name of a 
person or thing gives one power over the person 
or the thing V The name was considered to be so 
important that, in certain primitive communities, a 
child was named after a relative, recently dead, 
‘ whose soul and power and luck it was desired that 
the child should inherit \ 2 This practice is fairly 
common in India and, I suppose, in many parts of 
the world. A woman usually takes her husband’s 
name when she marries. In certain communities in 
India she also changes her proper name. Princes 
change their names when they become ruling 
sovereigns. Even more significant is the change of 
the names of cities, implying as it does a new lease 
of life for the city or a new political era for the whole 
country. Teddo was thus changed to Tokyo. After 
the outbreak of the war with Germany in 1914? 
St Petersburg changed its Germanic name to 

1 Jespersen, Mankind , Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of Viezv, 

P . 172. 

2 ibid., p. 171. 
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Petrograd. It was again altered to Leningrad during 
the Soviet regime after the death of Lenin in 1924. 

We cannot say that civilized society has shaken off 
the superstition with regard to names. It lingers 
like other superstitions— 4 lucky ’ numbers, 4 lucky ’ 
coins, etc. Goldberg mentions a custom current 
recently—that of changing the £ name of a dying 

person, in a last attempt to cheat the Angel of 
Death \ 

The magic of names influences our life in a subtler 
way. k Would we be so ready asks Sapir, 1 4 to die 
for 44 liberty ”, to struggle for 44 ideals ”, if the words 
themselves were not ringing within us ? ’ Vendrves 
gives a Molieresque dialogue which is repeated every 
day in all consulting rooms : 

patient : I suffer a great deal with my head, Doctor. 
doctor : It is cephalalgia. 
patient : My digestion is bad. 
doctor : It is dyspepsia. 

Vendryes offers the following remarks on the 
dialogue : 4 The doctor is content to substitute a 
mysterious for a usual and commonplace word that 
all his patients understand ; they experience relief 
directly they learn that the specialist knows by name 
the occult evil that causes their sufferings.’ 2 The 
belief that a name is an integral part of the object 
itself made primitive tribes avoid the use of the plain 
word for anything good or bad, God or devil, in 

1 Language, p. 16. 2 ibid., p. 186. 
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order to avert the wrath of the invisible powers. 
The Polynesian tribes set apart certain persons or 
objects as either sacred or accursed. This meant 
that their names were not to be uttered. They 
called this custom tapu , which yields the word taboo . 
The 4 harmless word substituted for the taboo’d 
word ’ is known as the noa-ivord y noa being taken 
from Polynesian again. This frequently results in 
euphemisms, for man is even now afraid of calling a 
spade a spade. The Greeks called the Furies the 
Eumenides or 4 the benevolent ones ’. In modern 
society, certain words are avoided because of their 
unpleasant associations. During the world wars, 
soldiers used the phrases 4 go west ’, 4 go for a 
Burton ’, 4 push up the daisies ’, etc., for 4 die ’. 
Oaths assume a curious form as in gosh (God), darn 
(damn), etc. It is said that the Kaffirs call the 
porcupine 4 young lady ’ and the Russians call the 
bear medved or 4 honey-knower ’. 

The language of religion has close affinities with 
the language of magic. Latin and Sanskrit were the 
languages of the church and the temple at a time 
when the common people did not understand these 
languages. The languages were consequently used 
for creating an atmosphere of mystery, solemnity 
and faith. They lent themselves to the spell of 
incantation. This power of words is illustrated by 
the story of Vritra given in Shatapatha Brahmana 
(I. vi. 8. io). Twashtri, the divine artisan, later 
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classed among the gods of heavenly light, had a feud 
with Indra. He once excluded Indra from drinking 
the Soma juice. Indra resented this act of his 
deeply. He went to Twashtri’s, though uninvited, 
and consumed what Soma there was in the tub. 
Twashtri grew furious when he came to know what 
Indra had done, let flow into the fire the Soma 
still remaining in the tub and pronounced the 
words : ‘ In'drashatrurvardhaswa (Grow thou, having 
Indra for thy foe).’ As these words were pronounced 
the Soma was turned into Vritra, the serpent, the 
moment it reached the fire. 

But. Twashtri committed an error while pro¬ 
nouncing the magic formula. He accented the 
compound indrashatru faultily. What he intended 
to say was that Vritra, born when Agni (the fire) 
drank the Soma, should grow strong so as to be the 
foe (slayer) of Indra ’. In indrashatru , therefore, 
shatru the second term in the compound, meaning 
foe (slayer) ’ should have been accented. But 
Twashtri said 4 indrashatru , one who has Indra for 
his foe (slayer) ’, and accented the first member of 
the compound. The result was that Vritra was 
s am y Indra. The Shatapatha Brahmana has this 

t0 r 7 «°^ the Sub j’ ect : ‘ And Because he (Twashtri) 
said, Grow thou, having Indra for thy foe » ” 

therefore Indra slew him (Vritra). Had he said 

Grow thou, the foe (slayer) of Indra ! ” he (Vritra) 

w °uld certainly have forthwith slain Indra.’ 
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The story is also referred to in Taittiriya Samhita 
(II. iv. 12. 1). We are told there that Agni, the 
fire-god, rose when Soma was poured into the fire, 
as if to carry out Twashtri’s wishes, but that he 
sank back inert when he heard the word and knew 
that it was mispronounced. 

The Vritra story also reveals how the sounds of 
Vedic hymns were preserved through the centuries. 
These sounds were regarded as having a magical or 
mystical power and even a wrong accent was 
regarded as an act of sin. An exact orthography 
was evolved in order to preserve the sounds 
accurately. 

What, precisely, do we mean by the ‘ poetry ’ of 
the language of magic and religion ? The power 
behind a charm is the power of the human will, the 
will of the speaker or chanter. A word in a magical 
formula becomes, as it were, a magic wand in the 
hand of an enchanter and language is strained almost 
beyond itself ; for words are meant to be transformed 
immediately into acts. There was white magic in 
the word £ light ’ because it was the vehicle of the 
divine will. The object sprang into existence as 
soon as the word or name was uttered. A word or 
an accent becomes a centre of immense power 
because it bears the impress of a dynamic will; it 
does not become the centre of imaginative suggestion 
or illumination as in poetry. Magic may sometimes 
use the resources of rhythm. One may remember 
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incidentally in this connexion Mark Twain’s story 
about the verbal magic of the lines : 

Punch, brother, punch with care. 

Punch in the presence of the passenjare ! 

Rhetorical emphasis works in poetry by the aid of 
alliteration as in the curse of the bard : 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ! 

and exclamatory and repetitive language as in the 
pronouncement of the blessing : 

1 his royal infant—heaven still move about her !— 

1 hough in her cradle, yet now promises 
l pon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 

W hich time shall bring to ripeness. 

The rhetorical emphasis of oratory which carries 
conviction, of acting which creates an illusion of 
reality and of poetry which creates the emotional 
and imaginative colouring appropriate to the 
meaning all these are drawn upon by linguistic 
magic. Accent, alliteration, exclamation, repetition, 
rhythm—all these require for their adequate and 
proper interpretation an orator, actor or reciter 
endowed with the proper voice, intonation and 
understanding. Charms use some or all of these 
effects and are, to that extent, poetic. But they 
are bound up even more intimately with the 
personality of the magician or the occultist than are 
oratory, drama and poetry with the orator, actor 
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and reciter ; for they are the direct vehicle of his 
will. V ossler holds that, in a formula, it is language 
itself that is speaking. The energy of language, he 
says, lies in the formula, in language, not in the 
speaker. He is thinking only of the fact that the 
formula is there, ready and waiting, to be used by 
anyone who likes to secure the effect for which it is 
intended. But we need not forget that a formula 
or charm yields its treasures only to the initiated. 
The language of magic, like that of poetry and 
oratory, is as cold as print unless it is revivified by a 
speaker. 


i 



VII. PLATING WITH LANGUAGE 


I he desire to play with language is universal with 

mankind. Imagination and feeling figure actively 

in these games and make many expressions 

picturesque and memorable. Spoonerisms which 

are the result of a happy habit of distorting words 

are described by Jespersen as comic lapses . 1 But 

some of them can at least be regarded as triumphs 

of the comic genius. A spoonerism like 4 Is the 

bean dizzy ? ’ for ‘ Is the dean busy ? ’ is perfect 

poetry. So are 4 boiled icicles ’ and 4 half-warmed 
fish \ 

The same desire is at work in what Jespersen calls 
the wealth of pet-names which lovers have for each 
other and mothers for their children’. More famous, 
because more elaborately and consistently applied, 
is the 4 baby language ’ that Swift used in 7 he Journal 
to Stella. He maintained the Journal for three years 
(17 1 o-13). While telling his beloved Stella the 
news of this and that, of his activities in London, 
is conversations with some of the leading statesmen 
of the day and his hopes and fears, he often breaks 
mto that baby language ’ which is the puzzling 
anguage of his heart : 4 tis now io in the morning ; 
& this is all writt at a heat. Farewell deelest lole’ 

1 Language , p. 28c. 
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deelest Md, Md, Md, Md, Md, FW, FW, FW, 

Me, Me, Lele, Me lele . . . Me.’ This is 
almost the lunacy of love. In his edition of the 
Journal , Mr Ryland remarks with reference to these 
capitals : 4 They doubtless had an earnest intensity 
of meaning for this strange, grim 
and his mistress, but for us they are dumb, and like 
shrivelled petals found between the leaves of some 
old romance we can only dimly wonder what was 
the message they carried to the eyes which brightened 
as they saw them.’ 

We can, of course, decipher some of these 
alphabetical letters. Md stands for 4 my dears ’, 
i.e. Esther Johnson (Stella) and Rebecca Dingley. 
D and DD mean 4 Dingley ’ and 4 Dear Dingley \ 
Dingley, Stella’s companion, was also addressed as 
Me—Madam Elderly. Stella herself is referred to 
as ppt, i.e. Poppet, or Poor Pretty Thing. FW 
stands for 4 Farewell ’. It may also mean some¬ 
times 4 foolish wenches ’. Pdfr stands for Swift 
himself— 4 Podefar ’ or 4 Poor Dear Foolish Rogue ’. 
Some knowledge of the terms of the nursery is also 
necessary for interpreting this 4 little language ’. 
Lele stands probably for 4 there ’. 4 Nite deelest 

logues ’ apparently means 4 Good night, dearest 
rogues ’. 4 Oo’ stands for 4 you’, 4 rettle’ for ‘letter’, 

4 velv ’ for 4 very ’ and 4 Horn ’ for 4 from ’. Thus 

* m 

1 appears, as a rule, for r and r for 1 . But some 
of the words that Swift coined are not ju stifled 


, middle-aged lover 
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linguistically. It is only by a 4 stroke of genius ’ 
that one can discover that ‘ tovelsasens ’ means 
‘ conversation \ There is something tragic about 
the little language of this great man, the distorted 
and cryptic language of the heart with which he 
had to be content because he prided himself on the 
aristocracy of his intellect. 

But linguistic developments of this type are purely 
ephemeral. It is only because of our interest in 
Swift that we read his little language. 

To come to the language of the little ones 
themselves, their lapses, even like schoolboy howlers, 
are illustrations of a growing imagination, an 
imagination trying to find its way in a world of 
unfamiliar sounds and meanings. Jespersen gives 
several examples of these in his Language. Children 
often coin echoic words while naming objects. 

hus a boy called both a clock and a railway train 

They also allow the sounds in the words 
they use to affect one another, as when they say 
lemon for melon and aneneme for anemone. They are 
puzzled by homophones. A child playing with a 
new doll was puzzled when her mother said to her : 

And is that your son ? ’ The child looked out 
of the window at the sun and said : ‘ No, that’s 
my sun.' A boy in the West Indies is reported 
to have said : ‘ It’s three hot in the room.’ He 

3 earc ^ 4 t0 ° hot ’ and improved upon it. For 
evera >ears a boy substituted for the words of 
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prayer : ‘ Hallowed be thy name ‘ Harold be thy 
name ’. 

Children are also fond of rhymes. Jespersen 
mentions a Danish girl of three who had a curious 
knack of twisting all words into rhymes : bestemor 
hestemor prestemor , Gudrun sludrun pludrun. 

The single meanings that the child has in mind 
are, like the meanings of primitive words, capable 
of being split up later into distinct ideas. Thus the 
child calls everybody papa in the beginning and has 
in mind a meaning which he splits up later into two 
distinct ideas— -father and man. 

Children also frolic with grammar as they like. 
Following verbs which are also nouns, they speak 
of a lamp or a shine and say : it suns . * They coin 
compounds like poets— wind-ship and eye-curtain — 
and form words by means of derivative endings, like 
fly able (able to fly). Jespersen mentions another 
word— crooken , as a coinage by children : ‘ This 

tooth ought to come out, because it is crookening 
the others.’ It is interesting to note in this 
connexion that the O.E.D. lists a verb crooken 
meaning c to make crooked ’. The word is obsolete 
now but it was in use from about the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth. 

Children also delight in play-language or in 
spoonerisms like renty of plain (for plenty of rain) 
and flutterby (for butterfly). They also develop 
secret languages like the one seen in : 4 Areway 
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ouyway oingway outway ? (Are you going out ? ) 
and formed by placing the initial consonant at the 
end of the word and adding way. 

Breal has remarked about folk etymology : ‘ In 

matters of language the errors of the people gradually 
become truths.’ We have seen how they become 
poetic truths as well. The errors of children are 
often equally interesting as poetic truths, though 
they rarely become truths. 



VIII. MINIMUM LANGUAGES 


The makeshift or minimum languages are allied to 
the language of children in that they reveal the 
same imperfect grasp of language, a working 
acquaintance only with the most common words in 
its vocabulary and a complete disregard of grammar. 
The poetic circumlocutions in these languages arise 
from linguistic poverty—the desire to say more than 
what they can adequately convey. These languages 
are used as means of expression where 4 fuller and 
better ones are not available The ‘ incorrectness ’ 
of these languages is due as much to the linguistic 
imperialism of Westerners as to the illiteracy of those 
who speak them. The Westerner himself often 
made it difficult for the people concerned to pick 
up his language, be it English or French, correctly. 
This is due to what W. Churchill 1 calls ‘ the one 
supreme axiom of international philology \ He 
remarks : 4 The proper way to make a foreigner 

understand what you would say is to use broken 
English. He speaks it himself, therefore give him 
what he uses.’ The minimum languages may cease 
to exist altogether when languages like English and 
French, of which they are oblique off-shoots, come 
to be better known by the people concerned. 

1 Beacb-la-Mar (Washington, 1911). 
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Tile linguistic poverty characterizing these 

languages has resulted in endowing them with a 

kind of inverted poetry. All these languages contain 

expressions which are 4 picturesque descriptions made 

on the spur of the moment if the proper word is not 
known V 

Pidgin-English is the jargon which is in extensive 
use in China and to some extent in Japan and in 
California. It is the means of communication 
between the English-speaking people and the people 
of the Mongolian race. I he word pidgin itself is 
derived from the Chinese distortion of business. 
Pidgin contains English as well as Chinese words 
and a few Hindustani words like chitti and go down 
which were taken farther east by the English. 2 It 
spread rapidly along the Pacific. ' Here is a specimen 
of Pidgin-English taken from a story called Hozvqua 
and the Pearls : 1 Olo Howqua, he talkee. My wife 
she velley 44 culis ” bout pearlee [is very curious or 
peculiar as to pearls], she likee one kind pearlee, no 
other chop [quality] can do ; she likee pearlee numpa 
one [number one ; first class] lound [round], he 
whitey colour. Look, see all plopa [quite right], 
alio samee [the same as ; equal] that he Empelor 
LEmperor] hab [has] got top side [above] he hat. 
oupposey pearley blongy so fashion [if the pearl is of 
that type], my wifee too much likee, golaw [an 
intensive without any special meaning].’ 


1 J es person, Language, p. 218. 


ibid., p. 223. 
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A few explanations have been inserted in brackets 
in order to make the passage intelligible. This is 
how the love of the 4 one entire and perfect 
chrysolite ’ is expressed in Pidgin. The Chinaman 
or Englishman who speaks this language really 
throws away a pearl as precious as his tribe—his 
mother-tongue. 

Verses in pidgin are equally naive—as 4 grammar¬ 
less as a primitive shout or war-cry \ Here is an 
amusing anecdote taken from Lentzner’s Colonial 
English : 4 There was an Englishman in Canton who 
kept a cow, with a maid to milk it and a dog to 
guard it. One morning there was no milk, and the 
gentleman scolded his comprador or steward, who 
in great agitation burst into poetry and said : 

T’hat cow hab die-lo, 

T’hat dog hab wylo, 

T’hat woman catchee chilo— 

How can hab milk ? 

Lo is 4 frequently added for euphony’s sake to 
words ending with a vowel or liquid. It has no 
meaning ’. 4 Chilo ’ is 4 child ’. 4 Wylo ’ means 

1 gone ’. 4 Catchee ’ is the word 4 catch ’ with a 

different meaning allocated to it. It means 4 get, 
possess, hold ’. 4 My catchee wife ’ means 4 I am, 

or am to be, married ’. The lines mean : 4 The 

cow is dead. The dog has gone away. The woman 
is with child. How, then, can milk be had ? ’ The 
lines almost attribute an implication to the steward 
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which he never had in mind. It looks as though he 
would have got some milk somehow if the dog had 
not run away or the woman was not with child. 

But Pidgin-English is seen at its most picturesque 
in the description of a three-masted screw steamer 
with two funnels : ‘ Thlee-piecee bamboo, two- 

piecee puff-puff, walk-along-inside, no-can-see \ 
In Chinese there is always inserted ’, says Professor 
R. K. Douglas (quoted by Lentzner) 4 between the 
numeral and the substantive to which it applies, a 

word which it is customary to call a classifier since it 

/ 

points to the kind of object represented by the 
substantive.’ 4 Piece ’ is a word of this type. 
‘ Walk-along ’ is the pidgin periphrasis for 4 engine ’. 
The whole description amounts to : 4 This is a ship 
having three masts and two funnels letting out 
smoke. The power which makes the ship move is 
inside and cannot be seen.’ All this is contained in 
one phrase describing the screw steamer just as 
4 walk-along ’ is a periphrasis for 4 engine ’. The 
expression would not be poetic to the South Sea 
Islanders themselves. They use it every day. 
Pidgin-English is 4 detached from all historical 
associations and poetic tradition ’. Nevertheless 
Owen Barfield includes it in his Poetic Diction among 
the six examples which he gives to illustrate what 
poetry means to him. The expression is poetry 
because it gives a new meaning. 

^ okohama or Japanese Pidgin has some peculiar 
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words that remind us of baby language. A European 
dog is called 4 kotniya ’ from 4 Come here \ In 
Kameroon English the phrase 4 What is the matter ? ’ 


is used as a strong curse. 4 I w'ant to sit down for 
you 5 means 4 I want to be your servant \ This last 
is a good commentary on the native’s conception of 
the duties of a European’s servant ; he has just to 
sit down and wait ! In the English jargon spoken 
in New Caledonia a servant who wants to convey 
that he has beaten a mat thoroughly, says : 4 I fight 
him.’ If he says 4 What for lamp you make him 
dead ? ’ it means : 4 Why have you put out the 

lamp ? ’ As for this last, we may note that even 
Shelley could venture only as far as— 


When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead. 


We get an amusing mixed metaphor in the 
Pidgin-English spoken in Samoa, Fiji and Queensland 
by immigrants from Melanesia. This is how the 
sentence 4 Don’t you know that bald-headed white 
man ? ’ gets metamorphosed in that language : 4 You 
no savvy that fellow white man coconut belong him 
no grass ? ’ 

Beach-la-Mar or Sandalwood English is spoken all 
over the Western Pacific. Its spread was largely 
due to the fact that 4 the practice of 44 black-birding ” 
often brought together on the same plantation many 
natives from different plantations w r ith mutually 
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incomprehensible languages, whose only means of 
communication was the broken English they had 
picked up from the whites V 

As the jargon has an extremely limited vocabulary, 
it gives rise to several awkward circumlocutions, to 
phrases that have a kind of twisted poetry about 
them and are instances of a comical expenditure of 
the imaginative energy where simple words would 
have sufficed to convey the meaning. A piano is 
thus called k big fellow bokus [box] you fight him 
he cry ’. 4 Woman he got faminil [family] inside ’ 

means ‘ She is with child \ An envelope is described 
as a 4 house belong letter \ A railway train is known 
as ‘ steamer he walk about along bush \ , 

The Oregon Trade Language is used as a sort of 
lingua franca in Oregon and north of that country. 
It draws its vocabulary from four languages—two of 
them American (Nootka and Chinook) and two 
European (English and French). There are also 
several onomatopoeic words in the language. 4 Lip- 
hp is intended to express the sound of boiling water, 
and means “ to boil ”. Tingting . . is the ringing of 
a bell, and thence any instrument of music. Po , or 
P 00 , ls the report of a gun ; tiktik means a watch ; 
tumtum is the word for heart, and is intended to 
represent its beating. . . . Alash represents the 
sound of anything falling or thrown down (like the 
English mash and smash) ; klak is the sound of a 

Jcspcrsen, Language, p. 2 ( 6 . 
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rope suddenly loosed from its fastenings, or “ let 
go ’V 1 The language has, apparently, favoured 
sound symbolism more than any of the other make¬ 
shift languages mentioned in this section. 


What makes these languages comic is the fact that 
they are standing instances of a wrong use of the 
imagination. The speaker draws upon his imagination 
for forming circumlocutory phrases whereas a little 
intellectual labour would have sufficed for mastering 
the vocabulary. The South Sea Islander or China¬ 


man masters a few English words and then proceeds 
to express himself as if he were a maker of the 
English language. His ultimate aim is to make himself 
understood. He succeeds in his endeavour but, at 
what cost! His attempts at communication resemble 
those of a child that is just beginning to speak or a 
savage trying to name the objects around him. 


1 Lentzncr, Colonial English , p. 231. 



IX. THE LANGUAGE OF CULTURAL 

ADOPTION 


Indian English stands midway between these jargons 
and the colonial standards. If butler English has its 
affinities with Pidgin, the English of Sri Aurobindo 
or of Harindranath Chattopadhyaya represents the 
evolution of a distinct standard—a standard the body 
of which is correct English usage, but whose soul is 
Indian in colour, thought, imagery and, now and 
then, even in the evolution of an idiom which is 
expressive of the unique quality of the Indian mind 
while conforming to the ‘ correctness ’ of English 
usage. It is illustrative of a special type of language 
phenomenon—a language foreign to the people who 
use it, but accepted by them because of political and, 
recently, cultural reasons. Indian English was to the 
British Indian what Anglo-Norman was to the 
Englishman under the Plantagenets. 

If a new standard can be evolved when some of the 
people who speak a particular language are trans¬ 
planted to another environment, then the evolution 
of a linguistic standard, almost equally valid, can 
also be regarded as the natural consequence of the 
adoption of that language by another people for 
purposes of literary expression, side by side with 
their own language or languages. The English of 
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the cultured Indian today points towards such a 
standard and has, in part, realized it. Mr Goffin 1 
thinks that Indian English is assuming a ‘ ghost life \ 
But it is no more permissible to think of ‘ ghost 
life ’ in connexion with Indian English than of 
‘ father life 5 in connexion with ‘ English ’ English 
or ‘ son life ’ with American. If it is, one can easily 
see that ‘ ghost life ’ is as legitimate and valid as the 
other two types. 

It is obvious that neither butler nor ‘ baboo 9 or 
Indian school English comes up to this level. Baboo 
English is, as has been pointed out, archaic in 
character because of the familiarity of Indian 
students with older classics rather than modern 
masterpieces. Its existence is partly due to the 
difficulties that a person experiences in assimilating a 
foreign language. The very reasons that made a 
German, who wished to press a lady to sing in a 
certain company, remark : 4 Let us squeeze her to 
sing,’ are responsible for statements like that of an 
Indian clerk with reference to a too inquisitive 
superior : ‘ I have never served under one with so 
questionable a character.’ They also help to explain 
errors like that of an Indian student’s interpretation 
of Laurence Binyon’s ‘ Death august and royal ’ from 
The Fallen as ‘ To die in the month of August is very 
nice ’ and another’s summing up of the substance 
of Browning’s Prospice : ‘ “ Prospice ” means “ to 

1 Some Notes on Indian English , S.P.E. Tract No. XLI. 
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look forward In this poem, Browning is looking 
forward to the death of his wife.’ Add to the 
imperfect grasp of the English idiom and the natural 
predilection for vernacularisms our instinctive fond¬ 
ness for hyperbole and figurative language generally, 
and you get finished products of baboo English like 
‘ The hand that rocked the cradle kicked the bucket 
and the advertisement in the C awn pore Congress 
Guide picked up by Mr Aldous Huxley and exhibited 
in Jesting Pilate : ‘ Infallible cure for Incurable 

Diseases, Habits and Defects.’ 

But, as Mr E. M. Forster noted several years ago 
in his A Passage to India , the days of baboo English 
are over though the thing itself might still linger in 
our offices and schools. ‘ Indian English ’ need not 
any longer be a thing of ridicule and scorn. Indian 
words like may a , karma , rasa , and shanti (the first 
two of which Barfield mentions in his History in 
English Words , shanti finding an honoured place in 
T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land) have answered a real need 
of the English language. Novelists like Ananda and 
philosophers like Sir S. Radhakrishnan are introduc¬ 
ing in their novels and philosophical writings 
colloquial idioms and philosophical terms which are 
new to English. Political leaders like Gokhale, 
Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru have produced work 
in English distinguished by a considerable charm of 
style and substance. In epoch-making books like 
Phe Life Divine , The human Cycle and Savitri , his 
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new epic, Sri Aurobindo has sought to give world 
sanction to the new thought of India by pressing 
the English language into its service in a masterly 
manner. Indo-English poetry is making the English- 
reading public familiar with new images and turns 
of expression, as in the best of Tagore’s lyrics or 
in poems like The Rose of God by Sri Aurobindo. 
We find this when Sri Aurobindo addresses the sea : 

I come, O Sea, 

To measure my enormous self with thee 

or makes the Rishi say : 

\\ e love ourselves and hate ourselves, are wrung 
With woes and toils 

To slay ourselves or for ourselves to win 
Shadowy spoils. 

We can have no hesitation in saying that Indian 
English is destined to grow and to play an important 
role in the world of tomorrow if we remember the 
world-status that the English language has attained 
and the contribution that renascent India is prepar¬ 
ing herself to make to the culture and civilization of 
the world. 



X. TRANSPLANTED LANGUAGE 


Australian English may be dealt with here as 
typical of the colonial standard. When the 
Australians found themselves in the midst of a new 
environment, they coined words to name objects, 
changed the meanings of several old words and 
adopted a few from the Australian natives. Thus 
the word ‘ jump ’ acquires a new sense in Australia. 
1 o 4 jump a claim ’ means 4 to fraudulently attempt 
to dispossess a person who has the right of occupancy 
from having first settled upon the land \ The phrase 
acquired this meaning in partially-settled districts. 
In In the Wild West by H. L. W illiams we read : 
‘ One morning his rich “ claim ”, of which the fame 
had spread, was jumped —two men had literally 
jumped into his pit and he found them there when 
he came.’ The phrase is equally popular in America ; 
but the first quotation in the O.E.D. is from a 
Melbourne journal. Yellow fever, which is a disease 
of hot climates, comes to mean in the language of 
the Australian miners, 4 greed for gold They also 
coined words and phrases like love-apples for tomatoes 
and cabbage-tree for a sun-protecting hat, because 
it was rather like the top of a cabbage-tree in shape. 
1 he occupied pastoral country which was quite 
remote from the more settled districts was known 
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as the never , never country in Queensland. Lentzner 
lists 4 sky-pilot ’ for 4 clergyman ’ as an Australianism. 
It is an amazing word, characteristic of an 
unsophisticated and almost primitive approach to 
religion. But the O.E.D. notes that the word was 
already in use in naval circles for 4 a clergyman who 
has a spiritual charge among seamen \ 

We can easily see how, in all these expressions, the 
creation of new meaning is achieved by using old 
words figuratively. The folk imagination is actively 
at work in all these instances, naming new objects 
within the limits of an existing vocabulary. The 
man in the street can coin words and phrases as 
poetically as the poet, and much better than 
linguists and scientists. 

The Australian settlers also adopted some words 
from the natives. The fact that new objects call 
for new names partly explains this process. But it 
must also be admitted that the words thus borrowed 
are remarkable for their phonetic expressiveness. It 
would be difficult to find worthy substitutes for 
mia-mia (pronounced my-my) and shanty , boomerang 
and kangaroo. Mia-mia means 4 bed \ It was the 
native’s word for a hut constructed by making 4 a 
sloping screen of leafy branches The word bears 
this meaning also in 4 Austral ’ English. Shanty 
meant originally 4 a low public-house ’. It has 
come to denote 4 any tumbledown hut ’, probably 
in conformity with American usage, for the word 
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was current in America in this sense even as early 
as 1820. It may be noted incidentally that shanty 
conflicts with the Indian shantih , so that an 
Australian is likely to be puzzled by T. S. Eliot’s 
ecstasy over a tumbledown hut in the last line of 
The Waste Land : 


Shantih shantih shantih. 

He might even wonder for a moment, till he looks 
up the notes, whether the crowning reference to 
a tumbledown hut in The JVaste Land is part of 
the modernist technique in poetry. Boomerang and 
kangaroo have already passed into standard English. 

But the poetry of the fifth continent is crystallized, 
as it were, in the word bush. It is an old word 
(M.E. husk) which has been put to rich and extensive 
use in Australia. Nearly every place beyond the 
influence of the big towns is called 4 bush even 
though there is 4 not a tree to be seen \ People 
staying in such places are called hushmen. A bush- 
ranger is an escaped convict who takes refuge in the 
Australian bush or a robber who lives in the bush. 
Bushed means 4 lost in the bush or uncleared country 
and hence bewildered \ The New Zealand Bramble 
is known as hush-lazvyer ! 

American English shows more of an independent 
growth than Australian, South African or Canadian 
English. Some American scholars are indeed inclined 
to regard it as an independent language altogether. 
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But the close affinities between standard English and 
the American standard cannot be set aside while 
recognizing the fact that American English is 
something more than a colonial standard. American 
English has outgrown the restraint exercised by the 
mother-country and developed its own standard of 
usage. Its vocabulary also differs from that of 
standard English far more considerably than that 
of any of the colonial standards. 

American English is archaic in some ways and 
strikes us as poetical because of its very quaintness. 
Thus gotten is still used as a past participle in place 
of got. Mad means ‘ angry ’ in America, even as it 
did in Elizabethan England. The American speaks 
of fall rather than autumn. The Englishman often 
ridicules the American’s I guess. But this expression 
is as old as Chaucer, and the Pilgrim Fathers and 
other immigrants took it to America during the seven¬ 
teenth century. Greenhorn , applied originally to an 
ox with ‘ green ’ or young horns, also came to denote 
‘ raw recruit ; inexperienced person ; simpleton 9 
by about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It has disappeared from English today but is retained 
in American English. 

Why archaism should be inherently poetic is an 
interesting question for the student of aesthetics 
and psychology. Poetic language, like wine, prob¬ 
ably gains a new flavour as it grows older. There is 
the romantic quality of strangeness about old words. 
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Because of their rich associative value, even a few 

old words seem to convey aesthetic emotion and 

» 

experience more easily and beautifully than many 
modern words. That is why the pseudo-poet seeks 
to conceal his scanty ‘ fruit of sense ’ beneath 
them. 

Apart from poetry, both archaism and slang 
contribute to the poetic character of language 
though they themselves are poles apart as linguistic 
phenomena. We shall see presently how dialects 
owe their poetic quality to their own archaic 
flavour. 

The novel conditions of life with which the 

colonists were confronted in America made them 
• • 

coin picturesque words and phrases and also adopt 
some from the languages of the Red Indians. The 
word ‘ blaze which was an English provincialism 
for a white spot on a horse’s forehead, came to be 
applied to a white mark made on a tree, ‘ generally 
by chipping off a slice of bark, to indicate a path or 
boundary in a forest ’. It also meant a track 
indicated by a line of such marks. The mountains 
and forests in the new country made the colonists 
coin words like foothill (hill at the foot of a mountain 
or higher hill), watershed (shed , O.E. sceadan to 
separate ; divide : hence elevation dividing two 
river valleys) and underbrush (brush M.E. brusche : 
low-growing bushes). They coined tree-names like 
szveet potato and egg-plant (plant with egg-shaped, 
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white fruit). The new frogs and snakes they saw 
evoked from them the interesting names bullfrog and 
garter snake (harmless snake named from its mark¬ 
ings). Prairie (from French for ‘ meadow-land 9 ; 
grassy plain which is wide and treeless like those of 
central North America) and snow-plow were also 
called forth by the new mode of life. 

The Americans have also coined a number of 
homely words like apple butter and spelling bee (a 
competitive exercise in spelling). American English 
strikes us as more poetical than standard English 
both because of its archaic flavour and the ‘ slangy ’ 
fondness for fanciful and lively expression which 
characterizes it. Indeed the American’s contribu¬ 
tion to the English vocabulary is ever on the 
, increase because of this very freshness and vividness 
of Americanisms. Metaphorical phrases like log¬ 
rollings wire-pulling and to have an axe to grind have 
been traced to the American. Both imagination 
and humour colour American phrases like to bark 
up the wrong tree (to make a mistake in one’s object 
of pursuit or the means taken to attain it), to bury 
the hatchet (to settle a quarrel; an allusion to the 
American-Indian ceremony of burying a tomahawk 
on the conclusion of a peace) and to be on the war¬ 
path. There are several metaphorical expressions 
connected with the political life of the country : 
floater (a voter of no settled abode) ; heeler (the 
disreputable follower of a political ‘ boss ’); landslide 
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(a collapse) ; and stump-speech (an electioneering 

speech). The same predilection for lively language 

is evinced in the expression ‘ hen college ’ for 

ladies’ college In Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt , a 

boy retorts to his sister who has graduated from 

Bryn Mawr : Oh, ain t we select since we went to 

that hen college ! ’ The American also borrowed 

picturesque words from Red Indians : raccoon (a 

small carnivorous mammal) ; tomahawk (a light axe 

which can also be used as a tobacco pipe because 

of the hollow handle); wigwam (North American 

Indian s roughly made tents of poles hung with 

bark). Mugwump is a later borrowing. The Red 

Indian word meant ‘ chieftain ’. It was applied in 

1884 to the Independent Republicans and came to 

mean one who holds more or less aloof from party 

politics, professing disinterested and superior views ’. 

The phonetic expressiveness of the word is finely 

brought out in the witty explanation given by a 

famous president of an American University : ‘ One 

who sits on a fence with his mug on one side and his 
wump on the other.’ 

Several English expressions were also coined in 

o 1 C j e ^ y . days of colonization with reference to the 
Red Indian way of life : war-path (route of Red 
Indians on military expeditions) ; war-paint (paint 
applied to the face and other exposed parts of the 
body by Red Indians before battle; complete 
ceremonial uniform) ; pipe of peace (pipe smoked as 
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a sign of peace among North American Red Indians) ; 
and to scalp (to strip off the scalp, or skin and hair, on 
top of the head and preserve it as a trophy, as Red 
Indians did). Fire-water is said to have been 
translated from the Red Indian word for spirituous 
liquor. 1 

Several American words have established them¬ 
selves so well in standard English that, as Professor 
Weekley remarks, it is difficult to imagine how ‘ we 
got on so long without them ’ : jazz , go-getter , 
underdog , live wire , fan, sob-stuff , backbone (as 
4 courage ’), back number , etc. 

Negro English, a sub-variety of American English, 
has its own peculiarities. The Negro has con¬ 
tributed words like piccaninny (applied in America 
to Negro children) and probably jazz . J. A. 
Harrison’s description of the daily speech of the 
American negro reminds one of Othello, the Moor 
of Venice, and is well worth quoting : 4 He deals in 
hyperbole, in rhythm, in picture-words, like the 
poet. . . . These have so interwoven them¬ 

selves with his daily speech as to have become an 
unconscious and essential part of it. . . . The 
Negro passion for music and for rhythmic utterance 
has often been remarked ; a Negro sermon nearly 
always rises to a pitch of exaltation at which 
ordinary prose accent, intonation, word-order are 
too tame to express the streaming emotion within ; 

1 Partridge. The II arid of If ords , p. 82. 
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the sermon becomes a cry, a poem, an improvisation. 
. . . The sermon style naturally exerts a power¬ 
ful influence on the style of ordinary life ; so that 
it is not remarkable if the utterance and language of 
the household and the street are largely cast in a 
rhythmic mould.’ 1 


Quoted by Lentzner in Colonial English, pp. ,96, 198. 


XI. DIALECTS 


If the colonial standards are offshoots, as it were, of 
the standard speech of the mother country, dialects 
bear a sisterly relation to it, having sprung from the 
same parent stock. The formation of dialects 
depends, as Professor Wyld remarks, 6 upon the 
development of different groups or series of 
tendencies among communities which are isolated 
one from the other \ The old local dialects are 
gradually dying out in England and the ‘ levelling 
up and down of speech ’ is going on throughout the 
country because of the general desire to speak 
standard English which is regarded as an ‘ evidence 
of cultivation and refinement \ The dialects of 
Modern English go back to Middle English and Old 
English, in fact to the earliest period of the language. 
The main dialect divisions are the Lowland of 
Scotland, the Northern, Midland (central), Western 
(midland), Eastern (midland), and Southern, with 
their own subdivisions. Each of these dialects has 
its own peculiarities. The Yorkshire and Devon¬ 
shire dialects, employed in Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer and Blackmore’s Lorna Doone respectively, 
have striking peculiarities. Many of the poems of 
William Barnes, Hardy’s favourite poet, are com¬ 
posed in Southern English. Lowland Scotch has 
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had a literature of its own in modern times and 
students of Burns are familiar with it. Several one- 
act plays have been written in some of the other 
dialects since the beginning of this century. English 
as spoken in Ireland has received a special prominence 
of late because it has been used with great effect by 
several dramatists of the Irish Revival. Synge and 
his associates have developed a new kind of poetic 
prose, benefiting by its archaisms, especially in 
accidence and syntax. Irish English also shows 
occasional Celtic influence in both vocabulary and 
idiom. It has certain peculiarities of pronunciation, 
that of sh for s before a long «, for instance. Joyce 
quotes the remark of a Dan Kirby in his English as 
We Speak it in Ireland : ‘ That he was now looking 
out for a wife that would shoot him.’ 

The dialects preserve, so long as they exist, ‘ the 
primitive conditions under which language exists, 
and changes \ This fact accounts frequently for 
their poetic character. Thus, as Jespersen points 
out, when the long E [i:] was diphthongized into [ai], 
the words pipe and whine ceased to be good echoisms. 
But some of the English dialects have ‘ peep ’ 

( complain ’), which keeps the old sound of the 
word, and the Irish say wheen , not whine. 

Vossler explains why dialects sound more heartfelt 
and poetic than a country’s speech in general : 

C Thls sense of the poetic is directly experienced 
neither in grammatical formulae nor in technical 
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terminologies ; it is felt in the pronunciation, the 
tone, emphasis and rhythm of the sentence, in short, 
in all those things the general impression of which 
is less accurately and popularly called accent. The 
dialects of the countryside are above all communities 
of accent, and that is why they sound so tender, 
heartfelt and poetic to every receptive ear.’ 1 

But it is not merely the tone and the accent that 
make dialects poetic. They abound in pithy words 
like croon , a northern word which came to be used 
in standard English mainly after Burns. They also 
contain happy compounds like winter-proud (used of 
wheat or other crops too luxuriant in winter ; 

‘ c °ld ’), will-led (‘ mentally deranged ’), star-glint 
(star-light : in sailor’s language ‘ a meteorite ’), 
teeth-haler (dentist), day-lived (ephemeral), moon- 
belief ,, weather-gleam (‘ a clearing in the sky near a 
dark horizon ’) and the sun-way or moon-way on the 
waters. Short-coming , out-put , bed-rock and week-end 
(originally a local term in the north and east of 
England) are also said to be additions made to the 
standard language by popular speech. Thus ‘ dialect 
speech, like the speech of sailors, has preserved that 
power of making compound words out of English 
elements which has become more or less atrophied 
in our literary language ’. 2 

The dialects also contain picturesque phrases like 


1 7 'be Spirit of Language in Civilization, p. 173. 

2 Logan Pearsall Smith, Jf'ords and Idioms , p. 145 (1928 ed.). 
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want all the water to run in one’s own ditch (be self- 
willed or covetous). They are rich in intensives as 
injurious fond and desperate quiet. A lively baby is 
called a fierce baby and one can even speak of a 
perfumed liar. As Logan Pearsall Smith points out, 
the ‘ weather may be audacious cold in Sussex or 
lamentable or heinous fine in other districts 

The dialects contain several poetic words which 
once belonged to standard English : fain (glad ; 
O.E. fcegen ), fey (fated, doomed ; as in Lajamon’s 
Brut : feollen pa fade ; from O.E. feege), thole 
(suffer, endure ; a northern word, from O.E. polian, 
w.v. ‘ endure ’), kemp (a fighter ; from O.E. cempa : 
champion, fighter). Weird (fate ; from O.E. 
wyrd) is especially a word of great significance. It 
is a pity that the word should have been lost to 
standard English. It occurs frequently in Beowulf 
(Wyrd oft nerep unfae3ne eorl. 1. 572) and the Old 
English lyrics. The word is wanting in Middle 
English till about 1300. Then it occurs chiefly in 
northern texts, as in Gawaine and the Green Knight : 
‘ Worpe hit wele, oper wo, as pe wyrde lyke 3 hit 
hafe ’ (1. 2134). The word is also used by Chaucer, 
Gower and Langland. Morris and Stopford Brooke 
have tried to revive it in a few translations from 
Old English poetry. But in senses now current, it 
is either archaic or Scottish (witch ; one’s appointed 
destiny : magical power, etc.). The main link of 
the word with Modern English is in the use 
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of the adjective weird in Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
Shakespeare’s own use of the word has a long and 
distinguished ancestry. The phrase ‘ weird sister ’ 
occurs in The Trojan War , c. 1400, 1 in Gavin 
Douglas’s translation of the Aeneid about 1513 and 
in Holinshed, before Shakespeare takes it up. Scott 
revived the word and it was probably Shelley who 
gave it currency in the modern sense : ‘ uncanny ; 
of strange or unusual appearance ’. 

The dialects contain a number of monosyllabic 
words and at least four of these— coke , tram , lunch, 
and snob —are said to have made their way into foreign 
vocabularies as well. Several men of letters have 
helped to establish picturesque dialect words in 
standard speech. Burns’s poems made the English- 
reading public familiar with croon , eerie and gloaming. 
Scott ushered in daft , astir , glamour and gruesome. 
Carlyle introduced lilt and outcome . 2 These and other 
words and phrases like uncanny , wraith and second sight 
show how a cultivated language can enrich itself 
by drawing on dialects. There are several dialect 
words which will even fill a gap in standard speech. 
To munge (eat in secret) and to pomster (to treat 
oneself with quack remedies), for instance, express 
shades of thought for which there are no names in it. 
Logan Pearsall Smith puts forward a plea for 
dialectic regeneration or the enrichment of the 

1 Publication of the Scottish Text Society. 

2 The former in the sense of ‘ the rhythmical cadence of a tune or verse 
O.E.D. 
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standard language by popular words, which will find 

a sympathetic echo in many bosoms. Standard 

English is growing year by year ‘ more foreign, 

abstract and colourless in character ’ and needs a 

vigorous and native reinforcement, ‘ if it is not to 

perish, as the other standard languages of the past 

have perished, when, in the course of their history, 

they have been separated and cut off from the 

popular vernacular—from that vulgar speech which 

has ultimately replaced their outworn and archaic 
forms V 


1 // ords and Idioms , p. 166. 



XII. SLANG 


If the ‘poetry’ of dialects consists in their ‘accent’ 
and rhythm and their archaic vocabulary and 
picturesque compounds, that of slang is mainly 
contained in its metaphorical expressions. Slang 
is poetic or metaphoric in its origins like language 
itself. Slang ‘ not only exemplifies but exaggerates 
general linguistic processes. Words and phrases 
come into being and drop out in ways exactly like 
those of legitimate speech, but in slang the intro¬ 
duction is more violent and the departure more 
rapid.’ 1 

Slang is the polar opposite of makeshift or 
minimum languages. These latter are, as Jespersen 
points out, the outcome of linguistic poverty; slang, 
of linguistic exuberance. The comic effect produced 
by these jargons is unintentional, that of slang 
intentional. 

A situation in Shaw’s Pygmalion centres round the 
distinction between slang and vulgar speech. A 
vulgarism is ‘ an element of the normal speech of 
low class people ’. But slang words are words used 
‘ in conscious contrast to the natural or normal 
speech : they can be found in all classes of society 
in certain moods and on certain occasions when the 


1 Stuart Robertson, The Development of Modern English , p. 4>9. 
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speaker wants to avoid the natural or normal word 
because he thinks it too flat or uninteresting V In 
Pygmalion Eliza Doolittle is accepted by her social 
superiors when she is trained by Professor Higgins, 
the phonetician, to acquire the refined accent and 
pronunciation of standard speech. Professor Higgins 
introduces her at a party at his mother's held on her 
at-home day, after a few months of training. Eliza 
rolls off a sentence or two in standard English to 
begin with (for instance, this gem about the weather : 
‘ There are no indications of any great change in 
the barometrical situation.’). But she soon relapses 
into vulgar speech while referring to her aunt’s 
death which, she thinks, was brought about by 
murder, not influenza. ‘ It’s mv belief they done 
the old woman in,’ she says. Mrs Higgins and 
Mrs Hill are puzzled. 4 What does doing in mean ? 
asks Mrs Hill. But Professor Higgins is at hand to 
save the situation. Pie gives it a turn, saying, 4 Oh, 
that’s the new small talk.’ In other words, he 
defends Eliza on the ground that the expressions 
she uses are slang. This is plausible, for slang draws 
its vocabulary partly from vulgar speech and also 
forces its way 4 into the most respectable company ’ 
because of a general desire to be 4 in the fashion ’. 
Eliza uses a number of vulgarisms —kill one for a 
hat-pin, booze, snigger at, etc. Professor Higgins 
makes the party think that she is using them 

1 Jesper*en, Language, p. 299. 
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consciously and that they are the latest slang words, 
i.e. in the process of being accepted as slang. 
Even when she uses a few vulgarisms that have 
found acceptance as slang, Eliza does so uncon¬ 
sciously. Freddy, who marries Eliza later, is 
present at the party and compliments her on 
knowing the slang words, newly in the fashion, so 
well. Clara Hill not only appreciates them but is 
sure to use them herself : ‘ And it’s so quaint, and 
gives such a smart emphasis to things that are not 
in themselves very witty. I find the new small talk 
delightful and quite innocent,’ she says. Mrs Hill, 
her mother, has got accustomed to hear her daughter 
talking ‘ about men as rotters, and calling everything 
filthy and beastly But Eliza’s new slang is too 
much for her. 

A reference to Logan Pearsall Smith’s analysis of 
the several forms of speech which make up the 
accepted language will help to explain the situation 
in Pygmalion. He distinguishes at least five levels 
of usage : 

{a) Pure vulgarisms and dialect words : brozvnkitis 
(bronchitis), rumbago (lumbago), belk y belve , birl. 

( b ) Slang words which shock the polite : fiffl* 
(trifle pretentiously), diddle (cheat ; shake), flummox 
(perplex ; victimize). ‘ Sportsmen pick them up 
from grooms and gamekeepers, children learn them 
from servants, masters from their workmen ; they 
drift from stables and gardens into drawing-rooms ; 
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and wherever the educated and uneducated meet 
and talk together on easy terms, new words, fresh 
from the popular speech are added to the vocabulary 
of the educated classes. These words are at first 
regarded as vulgarisms, and shock the nice ears of 
the polite .’ 1 

(c) Slang words which are sometimes used in 
colloquial talk as slang and are considered to be in 
the fashion : to potter (walk aimlessly ; make a 
pretence of work) ; to flabbergast (astound ; stagger) ; 
lollipop (a sweetmeat). 

(d) Words which anyone might use in talk and 
which have reached the stage of good colloquial 
English but which would seem out of place in the 
most dignified writing : fad ; bother ; dawdle ; 
nag (pester, scold) ; fogy (a fussy, dull, slow, old- 
fashioned person). 

(e) Dialect or slang words which have a place in 
literary English and which can be used in any 
appropriate context, either in prose or poetry (not 
to distinguish between them for the moment) : 
beach ; billow ; swamp ; dwindle. 

T he interest of the situation in Pygmalion depends 
on Eliza’s using several words and expressions 
belonging to group ( a ), and some belonging to 
group (&), but without knowing that they belong 
to that group. Professor Higgins is interested in 
representing that Eliza is deliberately using words 

1 H erds and Idioms. 


pp. 149-50. 
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belonging to group ( b ) and that they will easily win 
their way to group ( c ) and even group (d). Freddy 
and Clara Hill are members of the community who 
will eventually help these words to climb on to 
group ( c ) in the social scale. Mrs Hill has got used 
to group ( c ) reluctantly because of her daughter, 
but instinctively revolts against group (b). 

But the appropriation of vulgarisms is only a part 
of the process that helps to make up the vocabulary 
of slang. The desire to be novel, picturesque, 
startling, vivacious or secret is responsible for the 
invention of a number of slang words and phrases. 
The desire to escape from conventional language 
and from solemnity and tragedy in life and the 
tendency to make the abstract concrete also colour 
the growth and use of slang. 

Slang contains several words with picturesque 
sound, words which are probably ‘ a mocking 
imitation of dignified literary words ’ : rambunctious 
(noisy, high-and-mighty) ; spondulics (money; 
originally, paper-money) ; splendiferous (splendid), 
etc. 

Words from the ordinary language are often used 
in slang in a metaphorical sense. Bean, block, nut, 
onion, turnip, pumpkin, coco, dome, belfry, attic, 
garret, cock-loft, the upper storey —all these are slang 
expressions for head. Coco is the short form of 
coconut and it has become the normal word for head 
in Beach-la-mar. Some of the slang words for nose 
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are : beak, peak , snout , proboscis , snuff-box , snorter , 
trumpet , candlestick , bowsprit. The words for /*g are 
even more poetical : creepers , drumsticks . The 
following slang words were current during the 
early nineteenth century : knowledge-box for ; 
grinders and ivories for ; daylights for eyes ; 

and razw for gzzz . 1 There are also several slang 
words for drink and money. 

Metonymy, hyperbole and irony also figure in 
slang expressions. Metonymy is seen in skirt or frail 
for woman. The American swelled head for a vain 
person, and the suggestion that such a one has to 
use a shoehorn in putting on his hat, are hyperbolic. 
Irony colours the expression pill-shooter for doctor 
and amen-wallah for clergyman. There is a punning 
suggestion in expressions like ‘ I am for Bedford¬ 
shire 5 for 4 I want to go to bed \ 

Expressions like them boys and knowed are looked 
down upon as vulgar forms. But in refined society, 
amusement is sometimes obtained by forms like 
praught from preach and, as in Henry James, 4 We 
handshook and candle stuck , as somebody said, and 
went to bed .’ 2 

Slang rarely figures in literature outside of 
dialogue. It is mostly concerned with human 
nature. It implies, as has been said, a revolt against 
humbug and hypocrisy and a liking for the 

1 Quoted by McKnight, in his Modern English in the Making , p. 50S. 

- Quoted by Je*per»en in Language , p. 299. 
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Meredithean sword of commonsense. Slang words 
die out quickly unless some of them are recognized 
as part of the vocabulary of standard speech. The 
novelty wears off from sheer repetition. The 
expression what on earth ? and the word row were 
originally slang. They have now passed into 
legitimate speech. Phrases like foul flay (gambling), 
to hit the mark (archery), and to hit below the belt 
(pugilism) had a literal connotation to begin with. 
They were then put to a metaphorical use in slang. 
They soon became a normal part of legitimate 
speech and assumed a literal cast again. Effective 
and useful slang expressions are thus usually absorbed 
by standard speech. 



XIII. THE SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
STANDARDS IN LANGUAGE 


We may now examine the concept of a standard 
language and see whether a standard language is 
intrinsically superior to the other forms of language 
that we have reviewed so far. Every well-developed 
language has three different levels of usage. The 
middle one is what may be called the spoken 
standard, representing the speech of the cultured 
section of the community. To one side of it lies 
the written standard—the language of books seen 
in its extreme form in technical or pedantic varia¬ 
tions. On the other side we have vulgar speech 
associated with slang and dialects. 

But to assume the spoken standard itself is not 
quite easy. All speech is the expression of the 
human spirit. How, then, can we maintain that a 
particular dialect or language is inherently superior 
to another ? The notion of ‘ correct 9 and 
‘ incorrect ’ arises when, from among a number of 
dialects, one happens to dominate the others by 
being selected as the channel of national literature 
and civilization. A 4 standard ’ therefore implies 
convenience and social prestige, not superiority. 
Thus from among the Old English dialects, West 
Saxon became a standard dialect in England for 
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nearly two hundred years. Later, towards the end 
of the Middle English period, a number of social 
and political reasons combined to give the East 

Midland dialect a prominence which it has retained 
to the present day . 1 

Once a dialect is accepted as the standard one, 
the others sound unusual or comic because they 
strike us as departures from an accepted norm. 
The East Midland dialect was fast becoming the 
standard one in Chaucer’s time. Thus in Chaucer’s 
The Reeve's Tale , the northern dialect is made to 
sound comic in the ears of Londoners with its ham 
for home , its verbal inflections like es for eth and 
especially the peculiar use of hope concerning which 
Puttenham, later, tells an amusing story. 

Caxton’s famous query about egges and eyren 
reveals the dialectal diversity that continued to exist 
in England. But the East Midland dialect was fast 
becoming the traditional mode of speech of the 
higher social class. The conventional use made of 
the south-westerly dialect on the Elizabethan stage 
shows that the evolution of the spoken standard 
was almost an accomplished fact. It was definitely 
associated with the refinement of courtly society 
during the Elizabethan period. Elyot urges in The 
Governour that noblemen’s sons should be brought 

1 The basis of modern received standard English is East Midland because it 
is based upon the educated speech of London and adjacent areas. London, 
though geographically south-east, had become predominantly East Midland 
in the character of its language by the fifteenth century. 
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up by those who ‘ speak none English but that 
which is clean, polite, perfectly and articulately 
pronounced, omitting no letter or syllable He 
himself had observed some children of noble birth 
who had attained corrupt and foul pronunciation 
Puttenham disallows any speech used north of the 
river Trent : Though no man can deny but that 
theirs is the purer English Saxon at this day, yet it 
is not so courtly nor so currant as our southerne 
English is. 1 He observes that gentlemen in every 
shire speak as good southern as the southerners do. 
That Raleigh should speak broad Devonshire to his 
dying day was matter for comment bv Malette, one 
of the judges of the King’s Bench. The fact’that 
the standard had spread even more widely is seen in 
Dryden’s comment that anyone who had not the 
fortune of association with the good wits of the town 
was ‘known by his clown-accent and his country 
tone . The manner of speech of the country squire 
and of the London citizen had been satirized from 
the days of Ben Jonson onwards. The task of 
spreading the influence of standard speech in different 
parts of England was facilitated by the improved 
means of travel and communication during the 
nineteenth century. A fairly uniform spoken 
standard may be said to be current in all parts of 
England, chiefly among educated families, at the 
present time. The development and independence 

1 The Arte of English Poesie (1589), Bk. Ill, ch. iv. 
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of the United States of America and the growth of 
the larger colonies has also brought different 
standards of English speech into existence. 

Professor Wyld claims something like an absolute 
superiority for the Received Standard because of its 
acoustic distinctness and its greater capacity for 
expressing subtle shades of thought and feeling. 
But it is possible that, in all such claims, the wish 
is father to the thought. It may be said that, so 
far as the Received Standard is concerned [bo:d] 
(bird) is more sonorous than the Scottish [bsrsdj. 
But in Burns the latter would be better. At the 
same time it would be better for the integrity of the 
spoken standard if it is saved from such exaggerations 
as dinnah for dinner and the tendency to obscure all 
the vowels in unaccented syllables. Phoneticians 
like Jones, as Bridges remarked, tend to hasten the 
process which they might as well try to check. 

It can be maintained about any spoken standard 
that, as a medium of expression, it is likely to be 
more ‘ refined ’ than an uncultivated dialect. It 
may be less vivacious than slang and less picturesque 
and musical in some of its expressions than dialects. 
But it show's a greater capacity for expressing abstract 
thought, without losing its power for expressing the 
emotions. If it has lost the picturesqueness and 
tenderness of the dialects to some extent, it also 
maintains a more uniform level of expressiveness and 
is freed from their uncouthness. Its proximity to 
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the written standard and its status as the medium 
of the speech of the educated class help to maintain 
this level of excellence. This applies to any spoken 
standard—British, American or colonial. The spoken 
standard also replenishes itself bv borrowingoccasion- 
ally from slang and the dialects. 

A written standard is usually an eclectic dialect. 
Chaucer s English already shows the eclectic nature 
of a literary dialect. It is predominantly East 
Midland with a mixture of southern forms. The 
design of The Reeve's Tale shows that Chaucer was 
conscious of the gradual rise of literary English. 
The Reeve, who is East Anglian, entertains several 
Londoners, on his way through Kent, with an 
imitation of the northern speech of the students 
who had been attracted to the southern universities. 
This gives us a glimpse of the diversity that went to 
the making of literary English. The English 
imitators of Chaucer popularized his language, and 
even the Scottish Chaucerians often used southern 
forms. With the introduction of printing in 1476, 
Caxton and his successors helped to spread the 
literary dialect by publishing several books in which 
it was employed. Caxton’s preface to Ene\dos (1490) 
shows how he avoided the ‘ over curious ’'or learned 
terms, the terms ‘ old and homely ’ or belonging to 
dialects other than the East Midland, and favoured 
the ‘ common terms that be daily used ’, i.e. the 
East Midland dialect which was already widely 
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known, at least in its written form. The employment 
of this dialect was a matter of common practice by 
the sixteenth century. Puttenham (1589) advises 
the poets to draw on the usual speech of the court 
and that of London and the shires lying about 
London. He says that there are gentlemen in every 
shire of England that ‘ speak—but specially write— 
as good southerne as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, 
but not the common people of every shire \ 

Once a standard was formed, it was necessary that 
there should be a standardized vocabulary and style. 
Euphuism, Arcadianism, the Latinism which Wilson 
ridiculed in the burlesque letter and the ‘ pure 
Saxon ’ that Cheke endeavoured to establish by his 
translation of part of the New Testament, the 
vernacularism of Nashe and the archaism of Spenser 
were so many experiments of the age towards the 
evolution of a standard style. The accepted mode 
was the aristocratic refinement which Sidney had 
in mind when he remarked that he found in i diverse 
small-learned courtiers a more sound style than in 
some professors of learning \ 

As for the enrichment of the vocabulary, the 
inkhorn terms had their way in spite of great 
opposition, and the principle of liberal borrowing, 
as distinguished from the more conservative attitude 
of German, was once for all established in literary 
English. There were also attempts at improving 
the orthography. 
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The written standard of the Elizabethan age was 

too bookish. During the Restoration period, when 

many of the new words had been absorbed in 

common usage, another aspect of standard language 

was brought into full relief—the modification of the 

written by the spoken standard. A conversational 

style was prized in court circles. Puns and heavy 

constructions were avoided. Dryden was one of the 

leaders of the new movement. He discouraged the 

excessive borrowing from French, as in the satire 

on Melantha, the ‘ affected lady ’ in Marriage a la 

Mode. Dryden thought that the only hope of a 

standard for the language which, he considered, was 

in a manner, barbarous ’, lay in establishing an 

academy. Defoe, Addison and Swift took up the 

idea. But it was not realized owing to several 

reasons. Whether an academy is desirable or no is 

quite another matter. But its work was largely 

fulfilled by Johnson’s Dictionary and by the 

grammarians of the eighteenth century. An almost 

oppressive certainty was arrived at in matters of 
syntax. 

The flexibility of the written standard was once 
more proved with the growth of democracy and 
of widespread education in the early nineteenth 
century. The revived study of Elizabethan literature 
brought standard English into a closer touch with 
tradition. A fairly uniform written standard—a 
‘ com mon standard English, tolerant of minor local 
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varieties ’ may now be said to exist. An almost 
permanent fixity has been attained in matters of 
spelling and to disturb it for phonetic reasons would 
probably be, in Johnson’s words, like measuring the 
shadow. T here is substantial agreement on questions 
relating to syntax, and the conflict between tradi¬ 
tional views and novel points of usage can best be 
settled by each individual for himself by observing 
intelligently the good usage of the linguistic com¬ 
munity to which he belongs. The vocabulary of 
standard English is vast and varied and only a trained 
mind can strike a balance between native and foreign, 
and learned and common, words. ‘ Briticisms ’ and 
Americanisms provide an agreeable variation of the 
standard. Much the same can be said regarding the 
English idiom in Australia, Canada and other 
dominions in the British Commonwealth. 

The evolution of literary language—a language 
which expresses the highest thoughts as well as the 
profoundest emotions and the subtlest intuitions as 
well as the airiest fancies in a faultless and graceful 
manner—is one of the most abiding achievements of a 
people. The evolution of almost all the forms of 
language that we have reviewed up to now is, in a 
sense, justified only as leading to this great consumma¬ 
tion. Men of genius endeavour from time to time 
to preserve this peerless medium of the spirit by 
infusing new life into it borrowed from slang and 
dialect, from the spoken standard of their own age 
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and the written standard of preceding ages. Age¬ 
long experiments and successive revolutions of taste 
contribute to the evolution of such language. It 

comes eventually to be unexcelled in the close union, 

• * 

which it celebrates, of music and meaning, of 
thought and image. We shall endeavour to under¬ 
stand the secret of its power and charm in the 
ensuing pages. 




PART III 


THE LANGUAGE OF POETRY AS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE POETRY Oi 

LANGUAGE 




XIV. PROPER NAMES , COINAGES 
AND TECHNICAL WORDS 


The 4 poetry ’ of language is seen at its best in poetry. 
In no other kind of language is the marriage of sound 
and sense, of music and meaning, effected so 
miraculously as in poetry. 4 In making words more 
nobly and more intensely expressive,’ says Mr 
Groom, 4 poetry merely brings out the latent 
qualities of the language and completes its unfulfilled 
destiny.’ 1 4 Poetry ’, says Yossler, 4 is the true 
element and essence of language. Here, where it 
can be symbol and medium, where it acts its own 
self, that is, ceases to be and to have effect as symbol, 
medium, . . . the misleading alternation of inner 
and outer form comes to rest. Inner and outer 
language form become completely equivalent, with¬ 
out the compulsion of a magical belief or will, and 
without the reservation of the mystics. 
Language that appears as poetry is individual and 
universal, national and common to every man, 
formal and objective, experienced and created, 
temporal and eternal, rooted to its environment and 
endowed with the wings of the spirit, understandable 
and beyond understanding, open to the infinite and 
romantic manifoldness and disjointedness of life and 

1 A Short History of English Words , p. S 7 . 
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yet closed within the autonomy of its intuitive, 
classical, creative will.’ 1 

If we had to arrange the entire vocabulary of a 
language from the point of view of the poetical prin¬ 
ciple, we would place the proper names first and the 
kenemes or ‘empty words’ last. But proper names 
are far too individual for the purposes of poetry. 
Poetry is always in need of words which can be 
universally understood but which the poet can 
endow with individual life. Proper names cannot, 
ordinarily, be used in this way. But the music 
of proper names has been heard effectively in 

English ever since Marlowe wrote resounding lines 
like : 


Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

And ride in triumph through Persefolis ? 

Milton was Marlowe’s close disciple in this respect 
and his poetry resounds with names drawn from 
mythology and geography. Here are a few lines 
from Shelley’s Alastor in the same tradition : 

The poet wandering on, through Arabie 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste, 

And o’er the aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icv caves . . . 

It is the music of the names of places that has 
given us words like kashmir , champagne , cypress , 

1 The Spirit of Language in Civilization , pp. 227 - 34 . 
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damask, sherry , and madeira, and of rivers, words like 
meander . The names of persons have yielded 
dunce , epicure , nicotine (from Jean Nicot, who 
introduced tobacco into France in 1560) and peeler 
(policeman, named after Sir Robert Peel, d. 1850). 
A student of etymology gains an additional pleasure 
while reading poetry when he comes across words 
derived from mythological names, like panic (from 
Pan, the Greek nature-god), cereal (from Ceres, the 
Roman Goddess of corn and flowers), nightmare 
(from the demon Mara) and earth (possibly from 
the divinity named Erda). The words Easter (the 
Teutonic goddess of spring), May (derived from 
Maius and probably akin to Maia, the daughter of 
Atlas and mother of Mercury) and January (from 
janua , the Latin word for door or gate. The 
two-faced Janus was the Roman god of gates) are 
little lyrics in themselves. 

The original meanings of proper names are now 
and then played upon by poets. The pun on Gaunt 
by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, in Shake¬ 
speare’s Richard 11 is well-known. Less famous is 
the pun on Walter in 2 Henry VI , iv. i. Names 
like YV atson and Waters are formed from Wat, 
i.e. Walter, from the old N.E.Fr. Wautier 
(Gautier) ‘ regularly pronounced and written Water 

at one time V The passage in question runs as 
follows : 


1 W ccklcy, The Rcrnar.ce of Names. 


P- 3- 


10 
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my name is V\ alter Whitmore. 

How now ? why start’st thou ? what ! doth death affright ? 

Suffolk : Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is death. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

And told me that by water I should die. 

There is a pun on the name Peter, which is derived 

from the Greek word for stone or rock, in the New 

Testament ( Matthew , xvi, 18) : ‘ And I say also unto 

thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 

build my church ; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ 

But all proper names do not lend themselves to 
poetic use. Matthew Arnold exclaims in his essay on 
the Function of Criticism at the Present Time : c What 
a touch of grossness in our race, what an original 
shortcoming in the more delicate spiritual percep¬ 
tions, is shown by the natural growth amongst us 
of such hideous names— Higginbottom , Stiggins , 
Biigg ! ’ The etymologist can soften down the 
harshness of some of these names. As Professor 
Weekley points out in his The Romance of Names , 
Biigg comes from the Anglo-Saxon Bucgo, ‘ a name 
no doubt borne by many a valiant warrior ’. 
Stiggins goes back to c the illustrious Anglo-Saxon 
name Stigand \ The bottom in Higginbottom means 
c a wide shallow valley suited for agriculture ’ and is 
used in this sense by Shakespeare in i Henry IV , 
iii. i. where Hotspur expresses his intention of 
damming up the river Trent : 
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It shall not wind with such a deep indent. 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

I he poet or man of letters coins names when he 
does not wish to use current ones. The House 
Beautiful, Vanity Fair and the Slough of Despond 
as the names of places and Evangelist, Worldly 
Wiseman, Facing-Both-Ways and Two-Tongues as 
the names of persons are Bunyan’s coinages in 
The Pilgrim*s Progress. 1 hey have the poetry of 
simplicity about them, as compared with Shaw’s 
General Spitsneezeandkoff. 

Fhe poets also mint words whenever it suits them. 
Independent root-creation is almost an impossibility 
in modern times. Even when individual creations 
come into existence, they are, like proper names, 
known only to a few. I he word gas which was 
coined about 1600 by the Dutch chemist, Van 
Helmont, is often referred to as an individual 
creation. But it carries within itself some reminder 
of the words chaos and ghost. There is always 
something that ‘ imposes on us our choice in such 
coinages sound symbolism, derivation or combina¬ 
tion . Kodak is thus an onomatopoeic name. It is 
in the light of these facts that we should examine 
the coinages of poets, the coinages which are often 
characteristic of their genius and personality: 

penser s blatant, and elfin, Milton’s Pandemonium 
and anarch , Lewis Carroll’s chortle and galumphing , 
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The language of poetry also achieves that strange¬ 
ness which is an element of beauty by using 
unfamiliar words and idioms. The French words 
that Chaucer adopted in his poetry give it a unique 
charm and freshness. Even a sparing use of 
technical words produces this effect, as in the 
philosophical diction of the ‘ Metaphysical ’ poets. 
These lines from Marvell owe their beauty to an 
apt use of astrological terms : 

1 herefore the Love which us doth bind, 

But I'ate so enviously debarrs, 

Is the Conjunction of the Mind, 

And Opposition of the Stars. 

Dryden, who used nautical terms in his description 
of a naval battle in Annus Mirabilis , defended 
himself in this way in his preface to the poem : 

4 We hear, indeed, among our Poets, of the Thundr- 
ing of Guns, the Smoke, the Disorder and the 
Slaughter; but all these are common notions. And 
certainly as those who, in a Logical dispute, keep in 
general terms, would hide a fallacy, so those who do 
it in any Poetical description, would veil their 
Ignorance. . . . For my own part, if I had little 
knowledge of the Sea, yet I have thought it no shame 
to learn.’ In 1697 in the dedication of his transla¬ 
tion of the Aeneid , Dryden partly modifies his views. 
He remarks that he did not use the terms of naviga¬ 
tion in the translation because Virgil had avoided 
them. But this need not affect our position 
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regarding the value of technical terms in poetic 

diction. Dryden himself continued to use them 

even in the days of his maturity as a poet. His Ode 

on St Cecilia's Day and Alexander's Feast are 

distinguished by an appropriate use of musical 

terms. Poets use particular and even technical 

terms while writing about things which have moved 

them deeply. As Owen Barfield points out, Pope 

describes Belinda’s toilet-table in charming detail 

but speaks of the meadows only in general terms. 

Wordsworth describes meadows lovingly but cannot 

do anything better than employ the poetic diction 

he hated while speaking of the ‘ itinerant vehicle ’ 

and the social board ’. These latter would, in their 

turn, have been transformed into things of beauty 
by Dickens. 



XV. ARCHAISMS 


Archaism is also a truly creative process and archaic 
words have a legitimate place in the language of 
poetry if only the poet knows how to assimilate 
them with the other elements in his vocabulary. 
There is always an archaic flavour about literary 
language for it has to ‘ meet requirements which do 
not arise in ordinary speech \ The ‘ aids to 
intelligibility furnished by intonation and gesture’ are 
wanting in it. 1 But poets often archaize deliberately. 
Dr Johnson wrote in an issue of The Rambler regard¬ 
ing attempts at imitating Spenser : ‘ The style of 
Spenser might, by long labour, be justly copied. 
But life is surely given us for higher purposes than 
to gather what our ancestors have wisely thrown 
away, and to learn what is of no value, but because 
it has been forgotten.’ He wrote again in his Life 
of Collins : ‘ He affected the obsolete when it was 
not worthy of revival.’ There is a good deal of 
truth in these remarks of Johnson. But his dislike 
of pastorals and of the new romantic poetry pre¬ 
vented him from paying close attention to archaism 
as a creative process. True archaism is a return to 
something older, not for pedantic or merely decora¬ 
tive reasons, but for more life and for a fuller 

1 Bradley, The Making of English , p. 218. 
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expression of the principle of life. It is a return to 
the past for the purpose of drawing sustenance from 
kindred modes of thought and expression. The 
poetry of the early nineteenth century had its 
affinities with the Elizabethans. Modern poetrv, 
on the other hand, shows a marked preference for 
‘ Metaphysical * and Augustan traits. 1 1 is onlv when 

q w 

an innate or implicit affinity of this type is empha¬ 
sized by a revival of the older forms of expression, 
verse or diction, that archaism comes into existence. 

The problem of the relation of archaic diction to 
archaic modes of thought or versification need not 
detain us here. Our immediate concern is with the 
proportion that is to be observed regarding archaic 
words in the language of poetry. A reference to the 
history of poetic diction in modern English will 
perhaps present the subject in a clearer light. 

The archaizing tendency already seen in early 
Elizabethan pieces like Sackville’s Induction became 
one of the hall-marks of Spenser’s poetry. As a pupil 
of Mulcaster and as an admirer of the Pleiade, 
Spenser held radical views on language. He revived 
Late Middle English words and adopted several 
words from provincial dialects. It is only in the 
descriptive passages in the Faerie Oueene—zs in the 
Bower of Bliss praised by Wordsworth—that his 
archaism is unobtrusive and serves to interpret 
the romantic atmosphere. The song of the fair 
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Gather therefore the Rose whilest yet is prime, 

is preceded by lines like : 

Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound, 

Of all that mote delight a daintie eare . . . 

The archaic words slip into the right places and 
contribute to the general effect. The language of 
The Shepheardes Calender, on the other hand, almost 
bears out Ben Jonson’s verdict that Spenser 6 writ 
no language \ 

Nevertheless, The Shepheardes Calender is interest¬ 
ing as containing various experiments at getting the 
right kind of atmosphere. Several kinds of archaism 
find ample illustration in its pages. There is, in the 
first instance, the archaic flavour of ‘ poetic diction 5 
itself, the diction which, as Professor Wyld has 
noted, Spenser himself was the first to promote. 
He helped to popularize words like steed , billow, gale , 
pang, woe, rare, humid , deck , dim, etc. His etymo¬ 
logical use of Latin words like revoke, unprovided, 
overture and inspire and of English and French words 
in their archaic senses as in quayle (terrify), antickes , 
corages and poynant is characteristic, not only of 
Spenser, but of the poetic diction of the age. But 
Spenser’s pseudo-archaisms which have survived, 
like derring-do, and the archaic words of English 
and French origin which have failed to establish 
themselves, like eftsoones, wood, wariment, rathe , 
and portance, indicate that Spenser’s archaism was 
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much more deliberate. His literary archaism is seen 
in his indebtedness to Chaucer and the early poets * 
to Chaucer in words and phrases like herdgromes and 
bromes and ‘ Here is a long tale and little worth ’ ; 
to Chauceriana in ‘ forsw r onck and al forswat ’ ; to 
both Chaucer and Langland to whom the O.E.D. 
refers brocage (unfair dealing), encheason (occasion), 
accoy (daunt), accloy (choke) and avale (descend) ; 
to Lydgate in gride (pierce) and breme ; to Malory 
in errant, a Latinism ; and to Skelton in gelt for 

gold . In addition to these, Spenser uses a number 

of Middle English words like hery, fere, forthy, stour, 

stound, stedd, ympe, scion. His coinages with 

the suffixes -aunce, - vient, -head, and -th and of 

verbs. like forsay and emperish are in the same 
tradition. 

Spenser also experimented with what Owen 
Barfield calls colloquial archaism, i.e. a literary use 
of dialect, specially its vocabulary. The spoken 
language of the lower classes is nearer the literary 
language of preceding generations and hence has a 
Havour of what Puttenham calls the ‘ Purer Saxon 
penser did not repeat the experiment on the same 
scale, later. But The Shepheardes Calender is full of it, 
especially the September eclogue. He was interested 
only m a literary use of dialect or dialectic regenera¬ 
tion and culled his words and phrases from many 
sources. Busket (bush), blanket (grey-coloured), crag 
(neck), bidder and s bidder, witch (ash), tottie 
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(wavering), sneb (check), tickle (insecure), and 
wagmoire (quagmire) seem to come from the northern 
dialects of English. Cosset (lamb) is traced to East 
Anglia. Spenser uses the northern and southern forms 
together in his poem— woe and wae, gate and gote , 
kerke and church, han and have , and her and theyr. 
He has southern past participles like y-clad and 
northern present participles like glitterand. 1 He 
accepted popular variations of flower-names like 
coroyiations and daffadowndillies in the famous flower 
passage. 

Spenser archaizes grammar too. Elizabethan 
peculiarities like the second person singular, old 
strong aorists like clomb and drave and the double 
negative are only to be expected. But some of the 
errors of Elizabethan English also creep into his 
pages— mought used in the sense of might (preterite 
of may), or mote which is the present tense of must, 
and yede employed as an infinitive. Spenser also slips 
into errors when he essays independently. Kyd is 
made to stand for ‘ to know ’ and there are 
unauthorized participles like renne {renne : run), 
gryde and wroughten (strong -en added to the weak 
past participle of work). In ene he misuses the 
M.E. ene (‘ one ’) by confusing it with the M.E. eni 
(‘ any ’). He uses at earst which should mean ‘ for 
the first time ’ for ‘ prematurely \ But the retention 
of the syllabic character of the inflexional -e, the 

1 He has the northern thous : ‘ Syker. thous but a laesie loord.’ 
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older infinitives like slepen and sitten and forms like 
y-clept and y-clad, are genuine archaisms. 

How deliberate Spenser’s archaism was can be 
seen further by a reference to his orthography 
and style. The spelling of The Shepheardes Calender 
is mostly the printer’s. But it looks as though 
Spenser often altered a word deliberately in order 
to give it a more archaic appearance. Thus raunch 
is an unauthorized form of wrench. Spenser also used 
' gh ’ freely as a sign of archaism and now and then 
to make a rhyme pleasing to the eye : wight (for 
mU ; Punishment), betight (for betid), etc. The 
classical tricks of style reveal the same archaizing 
tendency at work : antithesis as in ‘ A dram of 
sweet is worth a pound of sour correction as in 
nd verses vaine (yet verses are not vaine) ’ and 
simple repetition in ‘ Then woe and woe and ever¬ 
lasting woe ’. It is obvious that the poetry in The 
Shepheardes Calender is often overweighted with these 
linguistic experiments, except in a few passages like 
the famous one in praise of Eliza where, indeed, 
archaism just helps to create the right kind of 
atmosphere. Spenser treated the language, as has 
een remarked, as if the language belonged to him 
and not he to it. He could change vide to vilde, 
misLike to misleeke, waves to waives and abandon to 

r l { ™ ith a strok e of his pen. Cheke and his 
Cambridge friends would have disapproved of such 
an arbitrary treatment of language. Sidney and 
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Ben Jonson, two of Spenser’s illustrious contem¬ 
poraries, actually expressed themselves against it. 
The c well-languaged ’ Daniel made fun of Spenser’s 
aged accents and ‘ untimely ’ words. Shakespeare, 
an enemy of affectation and excess, probably satirizes 
the archaizing tendency in the character of Holo- 
fernes who uses words like ‘ y-cleped ’ and 4 hight ’ 
and ‘ affects the letter ’ in extempore epitaphs like 
‘ The preyful princess pierced and pricked a pretty 
pleasing pricket ’, where ‘ pricket ’ is used for ‘ deer ’. 
The very word £ pricket ’ is found in Spenser in the 
November eclogue and means ‘ buck ’. The princess 
probably echoes Shakespeare while remarking about 
Holofernes : ‘ He speaks not like a man of God’s 
making.’ The habit of picking words from the 
dialects is glanced at in Hamlet where Polonius 
comments on the player’s ‘ mobled ’ queen saying : 

‘ It is a good word.’ Shakespeare himself welcomes 
a few provincial words like pash and hallow and uses 
a few archaic words like hight and wight in Gower’s 
prologues in Pericles. Otherwise he confines himself 
to the central stock of the vocabulary. 

But Spenser was the first to sponsor effectively in 
England the European theories of diction formulated 
by the humanists in Italy and France. He was the 
father of English poetic diction. He was also the 
first to introduce into English poetry the various 
kinds of archaism to which English poets have 
returned from time to time. 
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Milton was the poetical son of Spenser. He 

emulated Spenser in diction as in other aspects of 

poetry. He used Latin words in their etymological 

sense even more freely than Spenser and was equally 

profuse in the classical turns of thought and style. 

His experiments with orthography were even more 

deliberate than Spenser’s and more consistent. His 

early poems abound in archaisms —strook and 

y-chained in the Nativity Ode , bestead and wonted 

m II Penseroso, frounct in VAllegro, scrannel (a 

Scandinavian word) in Lycidas and the pseudo- 

archaic star-ypointing in the sonnet on Shakespeare. 

ut he realized the validity of the objection to an 

indiscriminate revival of Early English words and 

phrases and admitted only a few of them into his 
Paradise Lost , as in : 


and in 


I lie smell of grain, or tedded grass or kine 

and troule the I ongue, and roule the F.ye 

» * 


routb, icons, tilth and unwee ting are also a few 
archaisms found in Milton’s poetry. Milton uses 
archaisms with far greater restraint than Spenser. 

, „ lton wa s even more cautious in his use of 

colloquial archaism’. He almost gave up the 
dialects drawn upon by Spenser in his earlier poems 
but employed contemporary colloquial phrases 
occasionally. He was rather unfortunate in his 
reference to Raphael’s dinner : ‘ No fear lest dinner 
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cool ’ and Michael’s sermon on the rule of ‘ Not too 
much to Adam, but happy in choosing ballad 
phrases like the foughten jieli 5 and dialect words 
like sord (surface) possibly from the O.E. sweard and 
in the description of the building of Babel : 

great laughter was in Heav’n 
And looking down, to see the hubbub strange 
And hear the din. 

In archaizing grammar, Milton returns not to the 
dialects but to a dead language. He has the absolute 
construction derived from Latin : 

After the Tuscan mariners transformed . . . 

Other Latinisms are seen in : 

Ale miserable ! which way shall I flie 
Infinite wrauth, and infinite despaire ? 

in Meanwhile inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven 

in In circuit undetermined, square or round ’, etc. 

The omission of all connectives and particles along 

with the presence of such constructions makes his 

style highly condensed and elliptical as in the 
invocation to Light : 

Or hear st thou rather pure Ethereal stream. 

Whose Fountain who shall tell ? 

Milton also imitated the Greek idiom in distributing 
the qualifying epithets on either side of the sub¬ 
stantive, as in ‘ human face divine ’, a distribution 
which Gray also imitated as in £ purest ray serene \ 
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What Ben jonson said with regard to Spenser’s 
language, Dr Johnson said with regard to Milton’s. 
He called Milton s language a harsh and Babylonish 
dialect. To come to modern times, Mr T. S. Eliot 
remarks that Milton wrote English like a dead 
language. But Dr Johnson also admitted in the 
same breath that the art of English poetry could be 
learnt from Milton alone. The truth of the matter 


is that the liberty which these great poets took with 
language was justified on the ground that it was 
necessary for a full expression of their personality. 
The music of Spenser and the architectonic quality 
of Milton’s poetry would not be the same without 
their archaisms. A conscious and original treatment 
of language, such as English received at the hands 

of Spenser and Milton, usually coincides with a great 
awakening of the human spirit. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the poetic diction which Spenser had evolved and 
which Milton helped to establish was slightly 
modified by the spoken standard of the time and 
continued to supply readymade moulds of expres¬ 
sion for poetic purposes. Both Dryden and Pope 
developed still further the tricks of antithesis and 


repetition present in Spenser and continued to use 
conventional epithets and circumlocutions like ‘ the 
winged inhabitants of air ’ and 4 the feathery quire ’ 
While tolerant and even enthusiastic about the 
poetic diction of the age, which was slightly archaic 
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in character and which he himself continued to use, 
Dr Johnson opposed the more deliberate revivals of 
archaic expression. He attacked Spenser’s ‘ studied 
barbarity his 4 joining elegance of thought with 
coarseness of diction ’ in the pastoral eclogues. 
Spenser had 6 joined ’ them in accordance with the 
principle of ‘ decorum ’ and Johnson denounces 
Spenser’s practice on the same ground. Johnson 
was justified, for his interpretation of ‘ decorum ’ is 
more vital than Spenser’s. His attack on the 
imitative conservatism of the modern poets is also 
just. Thomson had prefaced The Castle of Indolence 
with the remarks : ‘ This poem being writ in the 
manner of Spenser, the obsolete words and a 
simplicity of diction . . . which borders on the 
ridiculous, were necessary to make the imitation 
more perfect.’ A poet who uses a certain set of 
words without any compelling necessity of the spirit 
can hardly be expected to justify his use. The mere 
absorption of old words or of antiquated grammar 
for decorative purposes is not archaism. Thomson 
proceeded to remark that Spenser’s style is ‘ as it 
were appropriated by custom to all allegorical poems 
writ in our language ’. Here, again, Thomson was 
mistaken. The style of a poet is not determined by 
custom but by his own imaginative and spiritual 
needs. Johnson was therefore right if he felt that a 
poem should not be disfigured by pseudo-archaisms 
and uncalled-for errors like ‘ de-peinten ’ used as a 
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past participle, ‘ ligged ’ used for ‘ lay ’ and ‘ I passen 

b y ’• 

Again, the inversion of word order which is used 
with great beauty in lines like Tennyson’s 

Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white, 

was abused by Thomson, Warton and other con¬ 
temporaries of Johnson. Johnson exposed the 
absurdity by parodying Warton : 

Hermit hoar, in solemn cell. 

Wearing out life’s evening gray ; 

Smite thy bosom, sage, and tell, 

Y\ hat is bliss ? and w-hich the way i 

He also criticized the obsolete verbal terminations in 
Waller s poetry as in zoaxeth , the frequent use of the 
expletive do and the retention of the final syllable 
of the preterite as in amazed, though he thought 
that this last was a real loss to the language. But 
his criticism of the poetry of Collins was one-sided 
because he could not see the new forces at work. 

ith the Romantic Revival, however, a new 
principle begins to assert itself. Poetry requires 
concrete words but the eighteenth century had 
made the poetic vocabulary predominantly abstract. 
Wordsworth gave a subtle analysis of ‘ poetic 
diction ’ in the appendix to the Preface attached to 
the Lyrical Ballads and pointed out how it is the 
refuge and delight of minor poets and takes the sap 
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out of language. It is conventionalism ‘ masquerad¬ 
ing as archaism. He began with advocating 
‘ colloquial archaism 5 or a return to the language 
of the common man. In lines like 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, . . . 

Wordsworth may be said to have realized his object. 

But he soon modified his views, at least in practice. 

The Spenserian echoes and the Miltonic manner of 

some of his later poems show that he was gradually 

realizing the value of literary archaism for poetic 

expression. Shelley revived several Spenserian words 

like eyne , glode , sivink , and strook. There is a conscious 

turning back to Elizabethan modes and forms of 

expression in the works of most of the early Romantic 
poets. 

Later in the century, Barnes resuscitated a number 
of dialect words. In the meanwhile, some of the 
novelists of the nineteenth century were attempting 
a different kind of archaism—archaism designed to 
produce a realistic effect. The style of Lamb, the 
prince of essayists, was a genuine archaism, a counter¬ 
part of the Romantic movement in poetry and a full 
expression of personality. Lamb showed that 
imaginative prose could benefit as much by archaism 
as poetry. It was Scott who opened up the 
possibilities of a new method for the novelist. His 
conclusion as to the kind of archaic diction that is 
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to be employed in historical romances is seen in his 
advocacy of 4 the style of our grandfathers and great 
grandfathers, sufficiently antiquated to accord with 
the character of the narrative, yet copious enough 
to . . . supply that deficiency of colouring which 
the more ancient times do not afford V Scott’s 
attempt at quaintness in language was often confined 
to beginning speeches with 4 Marry, come up or 
ending them with 4 Quotha He tried to create 
the atmosphere he aimed at with the help of 
sentences like 4 4 4 By my troth, 1 ’ said the knight, 
thou hast sung well and lustily and in high praise 
of thine order ”.’ 2 He also made an occasional and 
effective use of dialect as in the following remarks of 
Meg Merrilies to Bertram : 4 Ride your ways, 

Godfrey Bertram. This day have ye quenched 
seven smoking hearths—see if the fire in your ain 
parlour burn the blyther for that.’ 3 

Thackeray experimented more boldly. In Henry 
Esmond , he deliberately chose to clothe the senti¬ 
ments and the story of the days of Queen Anne in 
the language of those times. Lady Castlewood and 
Beatrice are made to talk as they might have talked. 

1 hackeray’s art is almost flawless in execution. But 
between Spenser’s archaism and Thackeray’s, there 
is all the difference between a romantic epic and a 

FnJT a-’ 5 C , riticism of the work Clara Reeve, quoted by Raleigh in 7 he 
t-ngluh Novel , pp. 281-2. 

2 Ivanboe, ch. xvii. 

3 Ci<y Marinering , ch. viii. 
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historical novel. Realistic archaism is inclined to be 
stiff and detailed and in danger of deserving Johnson’s 
rebuke, ‘ affecting the obsolete when it is not worthy 
of revival,’ as in Maurice Hewlett’s Richard-Yea 
and-IS ay. Pressed to its extreme, this method would 
take us back to Spenser’s mistaken notion of decorum 

making shepherds use rustic words in poetry just 
because they are shepherds. 

We have seen how Spenser’s poetry is, as it were, 
the fountain-head of all those varieties of archaism 
one or the other of which later poets have used with 
great advantage. Broadly speaking, archaism can be 
abused in three ways : ( a ) burdening the language 
with obsolete words and phrases to such an extent 
that, as in The Shepheardes Calender , it looks like 
a pedant’s trap to catch the eye and ear ’ rather 
than a vehicle of the human spirit ; ( b ) a clinging 
to conservative forms of expression long after they 
have lost their freshness, as in the poetic diction of 
the eighteenth century ; (c) reviving forgotten modes 
of expression out of an extreme sense of realism. 
Kept within bounds, all these three methods justify 
themselves. 



XVI. POETIC VOCABULARY AS A 
SELECTION OF THE REAL 
LANGUAGE OF MEN 


Another section of poetic vocabulary consists of ‘ a 
selection of the real language of men in a state of 
vivid sensation \ Poets sometimes draw upon the 
spoken standard of the time for the regeneration of 
the literary language. Popular words and phrases like 
will-o'-the-wisp , jack-o'-lantern, names of flowers 
like forget-me-not, heart*s ease and love-in-a-mist, words 
from the dialects and colloquialisms are used freely 
for invigorating the language of poetry. The poet 
may not even hesitate to give the lead to folk 
etymology now and then, as when Walter de la Mare 
suggests that the foreign term char-a-banc should be 
turned into cherry bang. 1 

The phrase ‘ a selection of the real language of 
men is Wordsworth’s. But movements in poetry 
based upon the same principle of regeneration, of 
t e harmony between thought and form, were afoot 
long before Wordsworth’s time. During the Middle 
. n &bsh. period, almost all the poets of note 
instinctively used the colloquial idiom in their 
writings. In The Owl and the N igh tin gale we notice 
a familiar style which is the precursor of the style 

1 Mentioned by Logan Pearsall Smith in Words end Idioms , F . 142. 


*53 
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of Chaucer and Donne. The poet uses several Old 
English poetical words like earding-stozve (dwelling- 
place), arejpe (cowardice),/oj* (decency), etc. He 
has also a few Scandinavian words like lab ( fulnesse ), 
skentinge , sckile , etc. But the prevailing character 
of the diction is colloquial and familiar and several 
of the words that the poet has used survive only in 
dialects at the present day. Snepe meaning ‘ foolish ’ 
is now a Lincolnshire dialect word. Moor which 
means 6 the root of a tree ’ is now a Dorset word. 
Clackes , crempe , spale (a turn of work for a short 
time), 3°3 e linge (howling), galegale (sing-song fellow) 
and other similar words scattered in profusion 
throughout the poem were, in all probability, 
gathered from the lips of the people. They have 
a freshness about them which places the poem 
far above conventional compositions. An oper pes 
meaning 4 another one of this 9 is a colloquial idiom 
that the poet uses. He also draws on the legal 
phraseology of the day unobtrusively, speche (law¬ 
suit), tale y fals dom , biclioped (formal charge) and 
gripbruche (breach of peace). He enriches his poem 
with numerous proverbs that were then attributed 
to King Alfred : ‘ Wei fi31 pat wel flijt,’ etc. The 
owl compares the song of the nightingale to the 
chattering of an Irish priest. The poet gives 
pictures of the hen standing on one leg distressed in 
the snow, and of the horse under a heavy load in 
winter. The narrative glides along smoothly and 
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the dialogue is natural, keen and life-like. Popular 
speech also sustains the diction of mediaeval romances 
like Havelok the Dane , King Horn and Sir Orfeo. 

Chaucer was a ‘ well of English undefiled ’ because 
the learned and the popular traditions were com¬ 
pletely blended in his poetry. The progress from 
The Boke of the Duchesse to The Canterbury Tales is 
the progress from the artificially pretty to the 
genuinely human, from the outer courts of the 
temple to the shrine itself. Harry Bailey is the 
greatest creation of fourteenth-century England. 
Nothing quite like his accents can be heard anywhere 
else in the poetry of the time except in Langland. 
This is how he accosts Chaucer, his own creator : 

‘ What man artow ? ’ quod he ; 

‘ Thou lookest as thou woldest fynde an hare ; 

For ever upon the ground I se thee stare. 

Approche neer, and looke up murily. 

Now war yow, sires, and lat this man have place ! 

He in the waast is shape as wel as I ; 

This were a popet in an arm t’enbrace 

For any womman, smal and fair of face. * 

Accents like these could not be heard in poetry 
again till Shakespeare’s time. The colloquial idiom 
of the Elizabethan period entered poetry when the 
sonnets became intensely artificial and unreal. It 
makes itself felt in the opening lines of Drayton’s 
famous sonnet : 
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Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part— 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of me. 

It is Donne who exposes the mythological unreality 
of the sonnets : 

Love’s not so pure and abstract as they use 
To say, who have no mistress but their Muse ! 

And this is how he himself makes love : 

For God sake hold your tongue, and let me love. 

Marvell follows the same tradition in poems like 
To His Coy Mistress : 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none I think do there embrace. 

Suckling’s vivacious 

Out upon it, I have lov’d 
Three whole days together ; 

Vaughan’s great but familiar 

1 hey are all gone into the world of light ! 

And I alone sit lingering here ; 

and Butler’s 

For Rhetonck , he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a Trope : 


He knew what's what , and that’s as high 
As Metaphysick wit can fly. 

are all in the same line and make the best possible 
use of the resources opened up for poetry by Donne. 
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The metaphysical extravagances were smoothed 
away and the colloquial idiom of their time used with 
great refinement by Dryden and Pope who enriched 
and extended the tradition of Waller and Denham 
in poetry. Dryden’s character-sketches of Og and 
Doeg are too well known to need any quotation 
here. i hey derive all their power from this very 

proximity to the speech of the common people. 
Doeg (Settle) 

Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick and thin. 
Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in ; 
bree from all meaning, whether good or bad, 

And, in one word, heroically mad . . . 

J 

Pope’s satires in imitation of Horace show this 
power of language at its best. The prologue itself 
opens in a fascinating manner : 

‘ Shut, shut the door, good John ! ’ fatigu'd, I said ; 

I'ie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead.’ 

The portraits of Addison and Sporus raise colloquial 
speech to as high a place as it can reach in the poetry 
of ‘ true wit The framework of dialogue within 
which Pope works in these satires is no mere artifice. 
It indicates that the easy and natural flow of verse 
is in perfect harmony with the conversational 
brilliance of the idiom which Pope incorporates in 

his poems. The poetry of Swift and Prior is a 
variation in this very tradition. 

But imagination and ‘ sensibility ’ were expressed 
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by Pope and his contemporaries in a thoroughly 
conventional manner. It was Burns and Words¬ 
worth who recovered the familiar idiom for the 
expression of subtle moods and emotions. 

It was in 1798 and in 1800, with the publication 
of the first and the second editions of the Lyrical 
Ballads , that Wordsworth announced his thesis. It 
provoked opposition only by the extreme form in 
which it was stated. His attack began with a 
condemnation of the 4 gaudiness and inane phrase¬ 
ology of many modern writers \ He said that he 
abjured ‘ what is usually called poetic diction \ 
This was done in order to bring his language ‘ nearer 
the language of men ’. ‘I have also thought it 
expedient ’, he continued, ‘ to restrict myself still 
further, having abstained from many expressions, in 
themselves proper and beautiful, but which have 
been foolishly repeated by bad poets.’ 1 So far there 
was no confusion. 

But obscurity arose as soon as he began his outline 
of positive principle. He said that he was writing 
on humble and rustic themes and that he had chosen 
to write in a selection of the real language used by 
humble, rustic men when in a state of vivid sensation. 
This language, he continued, 4 has been adopted 
(purified indeed from what appear to be its real 
defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike 
or disgust) because such men hourly communicate 

1 Poetical Works, ed. E. de Selincourt, p. 390. 
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with the best objects from which the best part of 
language is originally derived,’ and he called it 
‘ a more permanent, and a far more philosophical 
language than that which is frequently substituted 
for it by poets V 

Wordsworth made no great effort to define the 
meaning of the word ‘ rustic ’ which he used of 
language. In the poems of 1798 and 1800, he 
generally wrote with grammatical correctness, with¬ 
out the dialect of rural men and with little of the 
rambling inconsequence which might characterize 
their speech. He did use frequent contractions and 
tautological constructions such as Harry he for the 
subject of a verb. In Goody Blake and Harry Gill 
he used the phrase ‘ the canty dame In The Idiot 
Boy he employed such colloquial compounds as 
hob-nob and hurly-burly ; and he made the speaker 
in The Thorn rambling and inconsequential. As a 
rule, however, his language is in no sense truly 
rustic. The fact is that, as Coleridge pointed out, 
rustic language had not the words that Wordsworth 
required for expressing his feeling for Nature. The 
language of daily life cannot express profound 
emotions. He spoke of ‘ purifying ’ rustic language. 
But dialects, the diversity of which Wordsworth did 
not realize, have their own grammar and there are 
historical reasons for it. 

The language which alone Wordsworth regarded 

Poetical II orks , cd. E. dc Selincourt, p. 387 . 
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as suitable for verse was defined by him in the Advert¬ 
isement of 1798 as ‘ the language of conversation in 
the middle and lower classes of society V This would 
be a living language when compared with the inanities 
of eighteenth-century poetic diction. It would also 
contain many fresh and racy words. But the phrasing 
is reminiscent of his social idealism and Wordsworth 
himself realized that his statement was unsatisfactory 
as the enunciation of a critical principle. He altered 
it to ‘ a selection of the real language of men in a 
state of vivid sensation ’ in the revised preface of 1800. 

Here, again, the text of the poems does not 
illuminate his theory. Several of the poems in the 
Lyrical Ballads , like the Lines left upon a seat in a 
yew-tree and the Lintern Abbey lines do not conform 
and were perhaps not intended to conform to the 
theory. In some poems there are Miltonic echoes. 
In others there is the very poetic diction that 
Wordsworth abominated : ‘ the verdant herb ’, ‘ the 
neighbouring flood ’, ‘ fleecy store ’, etc. Even in 
the poems that are free from such expressions, there 
is little that is remarkable about the diction. 
Compared with the average diction of eighteenth- 
century poetry, it is simple and natural; compared 
to the diction of a representative anthology of short 
English poems, it is unusual neither in simplicity nor 
in naturalness. 

There is, then, but one conclusion to be drawn 

1 Poetical Works, cd. E. de Sclincourt, p. 383. 
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concerning Wordsworth’s positive principle, and 
that is the conclusion of Coleridge : ‘ In the clear 
perception of the gaudy affections of a style of 
eighteenth-century poetry, he narrowed his view for 
the time ; and feeling a justifiable preference for the 
language of nature and of good sense, even in its 
humblest and least ornamented forms, he suffered 
himself to express, in terms at once too large and too 
exclusive, his predilection for a style the most remote 
possible from the false and showy splendour which 
he wished to explode’. 1 In the later editions of the 
Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth himself tried to remove 
the prosaic baldness from his poems by repeated 
revisions (as in the Beggars). The language of rustic 
life was only formally retained in theory. An examina¬ 
tion of the diction of his poems subsequent to the 
Lyrical Ballads confirms Coleridge’s conclusion. 
At his best, Wordsworth wrote in language which, 
for unaffected simplicity and truth, is quite faultless. 
Neither in short poems like those of the Lucy group, 
nor in more ambitious efforts like the Ode on the 
Intimations is there any artificiality. In both styles 
Wordsworth was eminently successful. 

But the extreme form in which he held his theory 
did much harm to some of his poems. As has been 
pointed out, in lines like : 

My little Edward, say why so ; 

My little Edward, tell me why ? 

1 Biographia Literaria , ch. xix, para. i. 
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he is using, not the ‘ real language of men ’ but the 
‘ actual language of children \ It is the indis¬ 
criminate use of familiar language that spoils the 
beauty of poems like We Are Seven and Alice Fell 
It was his inspiration and his unerring instinct for 
the style that harmonized with his subject-matter 
that saved him from the disasters of the extreme 
form of his theory. As Sir Walter Raleigh says, 
another society which uses a language more 
passionate than that of the peasants, was overlooked 
by Wordsworth, in theory, that of poets. ‘The 
dalesmen brought their humble speeches to the poet 
and he accepted or rejected them, sitting himself as 

judge with Shakespeare, Milton and Spenser as 
assessors.’ 1 

Shelley emphasized this very aspect of the question 
in his preface to The Revolt of Islam. A poet need 
not cut himself off from tradition only because it 
has been misused by some poets. ‘ I have simply 
clothed my thoughts ’, says Shelley, ‘ in what 
appeared to me the most obvious and appropriate 
language. A person familiar with nature, and with 
the most celebrated productions of the human 
mind, can scarcely err in following the instinct, with 
respect to selection of language, produced by that 
familiarity.’ 

Another contention that Wordsworth voiced 
in the prefaces was that ‘ there neither is, nor can be, 

1 If orditt'orth, p. 123. 
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any essential difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition But Coleridge later 
showed that there is an essential difference between 
the two. Wordsworth was simply affirming a truth 
which, as Coleridge said, ‘ no man ever doubted 
. . . that there are sentences which would be 
equally in their place both in verse and prose It 
is true that the essential difference between prose 
and verse is metre, not language. But, as Symons 
points out in his book on the Romantic poets, 
Wordsworth overlooked the fact that, with its 
careless lineage direct from speech, prose has a 
certain casualness ’ about it. Moreover, it cannot 
sing. In all its transport, ‘ something holds us to 
the ground ’. Prose may have all those < subtler 
heightenings of style ’, but not of the necessity with 
which poetry is bound to have them. ‘The words’, 
says Symons, ‘ may be the same, no rarer ; the 
construction may be the same, or, by preference, 
simpler ; but, as the rhythm comes into it, there 
will come also something which, though it may be 
born of music, is not music. Call it atmosphere, 
call it magic ; say, again with Joubert : “ Fine 

verses ^are those that exhale like sounds or per- 
umes ” ; we shall never explain, though we may 
do something to distinguish, that transformation by 
which prose is changed miraculously into poetry ’« 

A similar ‘ selection ’ characterizes the diction of 

1 The Romantic Movement in English Poetry , p. 6. 
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Synge and the Irish dramatists and W. H. Auden 
and other modernists. This is also what Aber¬ 
crombie, Rupert Brooke and the other Georgians 
did. Here is a stanza from one of the love-lyrics 

of W. H. Auden. It has the ‘copper’ taste of 
Donne’s poetry : 

It’s no use raising a shout. 

No, Honey, you can cut that right out. 

I don’t want any more hugs ; 

Make me some fresh tea, fetch me some rugs. 

Here am I, here are you : 

But what does it mean ? What are we going to do ? 

No defence is, as a matter of fact, needed for the 
employment of colloquial idiom and intonation in 
poetry. They are recognized as soon as they are 
heard. They impart life to the language of poetry. 
Their beauty does not reside so much in a particular 
set of words or phrases. It colours the poet’s use 
of language as a whole—his vocabulary and syntax, 
his rhythm and imagery. It is even related, 
indirectly but profoundly, to the poet’s philosophy 
of life. Poetry has replenished its springs again and 
again at these ever-enduring snows of living language 
whenever it was on the point of running dry. 

The danger to which the use of colloquialism in ’ 
poetry may be subjected lies in this: ‘ If the practical 
situation ceases to exist, the forms which are used 
in this situation are bound to become less common 
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and may die out .’ 1 Bloomfield illustrates this point 
by referring to Shakespeare's use of the terms of 
falconry. Othello’s words about Desdemona, repro¬ 
duced below, stir us deeply but can be properly 
understood only when we know the terms of 

were current during the Elizabethan 

period : 

If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 

I’d whistle her off and let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune. 

Bloomfield also refers to the terms of motoring, 
flying and wireless as being used with increased 
frequency in modern life because of the new 
‘ practical situation 

But this is nothing new. It is also clear that this 
objection applies to technical language as well. 
English vocabulary is full of the debris of the 
terminology of mediaeval sciences like astrology, 
astronomy, physiognomy, and medicine. Words and 
phrases like asce?idant , conjunction , crystalline sphere , 
complexion , humour , sanguine and melancholy have a 
regular history of their own. But every reader 
takes the trouble to understand them if he is 
desirous of appreciating the masterpieces in which 
they occur, to the full. Ombre, a card game, is 
described in great detail in the third canto of The 
Rape of the Lock. But scholars have also busied 

Bloomfield, Language , p. 4 co (1935 edition). 
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themselves with the niceties of the game and have 
kept the critical apparatus ready for anyone who 
wishes to know what Pope made of the game in his 
poem. The Canterbury Pilgrims are portrayed with 
marvellous accuracy of detail in the Prologue by 
Chaucer. Even the mediaeval costumes are pre¬ 
sented there in all their colourfulness. But the 
Prologue is not, therefore, a sealed book to us. We 
can revive the obsolete terms at our will and enjoy 
Chaucer s poetry even as his contemporaries did. 
Pope wrote in his Essay on Criticism : 

Our sons their fathers’ failing language see. 

And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 

This is true, in a sense. But Pope gave expression 
to a groundless fear for, even if language changes, 
we are always prepared to study it in its older stages 
of development out of linguistic, sociological or 
literary considerations. If this is true of language 
generally, it applies even more readily to one aspect 
of language—its changing vocabulary. 


XVII. ‘ POETIC ’ WORDS 


Another section of poetic vocabulary consists of 
words which are commonly regarded as poetic— sun, 
moon, star, sky, rose, nightingale, etc. The poetry of 
such words can never be lost. But elegant variations 
are used even with regard to these W'ords bv poets 
when they feel that the dignity or the elegance of 
their theme demands it— Sol, Phoebus and resplendent 
orb for sun, firmament for sky, etc. Poets who are 
tired of current coinage and of obvious poetical 
effects, as Hopkins was, avoid them and their poetic 
value and go in search of new words. 

Apart from the names of objects and of phenomena 
which will continue to be regarded as poetic as long 
as man’s environment remains what it is, this part 
of the vocabulary consists of words whose poetic 
associations have been built up by poets by using 
them frequently, either with a metaphorical exten¬ 
sion of their meaning or with a subtle apprehension 
of their musical quality. It consists of words like 
ady which have lost their poetic freshness today 
ecause their metaphorical ■ use has become an 
integral part of their permanent meaning ; or words 
like blanket which have been used once or twice 

or sparingly at best. ‘ Poetic ’ vocabulary moves 
between these two extremes. 
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In commenting on the use of the word lady in the 
last stanza of the fifteenth-century carol beginning 
‘ I sing of a maiden ’ : 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she ; 

Well may such a lady 
Goddes mother be, 

Owen Barfield remarks : ‘ For the moment it seems 


as though all these things with all the pillages and 
massacres and crucifixions and vast imperial achieve¬ 
ments of Rome, had been conspiring together merely 
to load the homely old Teutonic word “ loaf- 


kneader ” with new semantic significance, to 
transform it into that mystery and symbol in the 
imaginations of men, a lady .' 1 The word hlaefdige 
(loaf-kneader) originally meant ‘ a woman ’ or the 


i female head of a household \ It then became the 


feminine designation corresponding to lord and 
meant ‘ a woman who rules over subjects and to 
whom feudal homage is due \ It was used as the 
title of the consort of the king of Wessex in this 
sense in place of czven (queen). The Virgin Mary came 
to be regarded as ‘ heuene quen and englene lafdi ’ 
even as Christ’s disciples were spoken of as his 
pegnas (thanes) in Old English. All these semantic 
developments took place in Old English. Middle 
English extended the connotation of the word 


mainly in tw r o ways : ( a ) a woman w T ho is the object 


History iu Lr.glisb /Herds, p. 111. 
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of chivalrous devotion ; (b) a woman of superior 

position in society. By the time that the carol was 
composed, therefore, all these meanings of the word 
were current. The distinction of the carol lies in 
the fact that it uses the word in all these senses 
—human and divine—at the same time. It also 
gives sanction and currency to the unobtrusive 

semantic change that culminated in phrases like 

‘ Our Lady ’. 

✓ 

Blanket was an ordinary word when Shakespeare 

picked it up. It is a Norman-French rendering of 

the Anglo-Saxon word bzvitel , from hivit, white. 

I he dialect word whittle is synonymous with this. 

Hwltel originally meant 4 a white woollen stuff used 

for clothing ’. It is curious to note that in this 

sense, Shakespeare’s 4 blanket of the dark ’ is a 

contradiction in terms. But about the middle of 

the fourteenth century the word gradually came to 

mean an oblong sheet of loose soft woollen cloth 

used as one of the principal coverings of a bed. 

Shakespeare employs it figuratively in this sense in 
Macbeth I. v. 54 : 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry, ‘ Hold, hold ! ’ 

There are occasional echoes of Shakespeare’s use 
of it in later literature, as in Carlyle’s 4 the blanket 
of the night ’. The word was hardly used in poetry 
in its material signification. The realism of modern 
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poetry finds an illustration in its use by Rupert 

Brooke in The Great Lover : ‘ The rough male kiss 
of blankets.’ 

Words fall off their poetic level even as they climb 
towards it. They lose their freshness in the hands 
of minor poets and become counters, the ‘ small 
change of poetic currency Some words lose their 
standing because of other tendencies in language. 
The word ‘ awful for instance, has been used in 
the sense ‘ awe-inspiring ’ ever since the days of 
King Alfred. Shakespeare has it in 2 Henry VI, 

^ ■ i. 98 : ‘ An awful princely sceptre.’ Addison 
uses it in the Spectator, No. 129 : ‘ Cato’s character 
... is rather awful than amiable.’ Shelley calls 
Intellectual Beauty ‘ awful Loveliness ’ and opens 
his Hymn to Intellectual Beauty with 

The awful shadow’ of some unseen Power 
Floats tho’ unseen amongst us . . . 

Keats has it in Lamia : 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

T here was an awful rainbow once in heaven i 
Y\ e know her w'oof, her texture ; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 

In the subjective sense, 4 filled with awe, i.e. fear or 
respect , the word is first used by Marlowe in 
Doctor / austus (I. x. 37) : ‘ Great potentates do 
kneel with awful fear.’ Shakespeare has it in 
Richard //, III. iii. 76 : 
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How dare thv joints forget 
i o pay their awful duty to our presence ? 

But the word was 4 tainted ’ bv about 1834 when 
Charles Lamb wrote, 4 She is indeed, as the 
Americans would express it, something awful.’ 1 The 
word thus fell out of the lexicon of poetry into 
the catalogue of slang. 

The word engine , on the other hand, has acquired 
a specialized and technical meaning. It was once a 
poetical word. In the sense ‘ native talent or 
genius ’ (from Latin ingenium , from in + gen —root 
of gignere 4 to beget ’), it is found in Chaucer who 
speaks in the Second Nun's Tale of man having 
memory, 4 engin and intellect. Scott uses the word 
in this sense in The Monastery : 4 A man of quick 
ingine and deep wisdom.’ Gower and Ben Jonson 
use it to mean 4 skill in contriving ; ingenuity ’. 
From 4 ingenuity ’ to 4 an instance or product of 
ingenuity, device or plot ’ was an easy step to take 
and it had been already taken by the end of the 
thirteenth century. Milton uses the word in this 
sense in Paradise Lost , I. 750 : 

Nor did he scape 
By all his Engins. 

This sense survived up to the time of Gibbon, who 
speaks of 4 the dark engines of policy ’ in his magnum 
opus. 1 he sense 4 a mechanical contrivance ; 

machine ; implement ’ had a similar life and 

1 Quoted from Lamb’s miscellaneous works by the O.E.D. 
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suivived even in the nineteenth century. Owen 
Barfield remarks that Pope found a kind of soul in 
the word when he used it in The Rape of the Lock 
of a pair of scissors : 

He takes the gift with rev’rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends. 

In the sense 4 a machine or instrument used in 

warfare the word had an equally long lease of life. 

Milton avails himself of this too in Paradise Lost y 

VI. 518 : 4 Whereof to found thir Engins and 

thir Balls.’ 

It is towards the close of the eighteenth century 
that the word is seen to be on the downward path. 
It came to be synonymous with fire-engine, an engine 
to 4 cast water upon the houses ’. In the early 
nineteenth century it came to mean 4 a steam- 
engine ’ and this is the prevailing sense of the word 
today. When, in his Thanksgiving Ode composed 
in 1816, Wordsworth wrote : 

While the tubed engine feels the inspiring blast, 

And has begun—its clouds of sound to cast 
Forth towards empyreal Heaven, 

As if the fretted roof were riven, 

he was hazarding a phrase for the organ which 
would be fast antiquated ; for the word comes to be 
used for 4 steam-engine 5 in the very same year, in a 
reference to the 4 great superiority of Mr Watt’s 
engines ’. 
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‘poetic’ words 

Engineer was once liked by poets. Shakespeare 
uses it in the sense ‘ one who designs or constructs 
military works ’ in Hamlet , III. iv. 206 : 

for tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar. 

Suckling put it to characteristic use in : 

My tongue was engineer ; 

I thought to undermine the heart 
By whispering in the car. 

Shakespeare also used it in the wider sense, 4 one 

who designs or invents ; author,’ in Othello , 
II. i. 63-5 : 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 

And in th 5 essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingener. 

Swift spoke of the ‘ engineers ’ of a bill that was 

before the House of Commons. The word has, 

however, settled down mostly to a grey, professional 
life. 

We find in our own time that the word siren is 
fast losing its charm. The following passage from 
Goldberg will explain the process : ‘ The word siren, 
as applied to the exceedingly un-siren-like horn of the 
automobile, or to the blood-curdling mechanism 
that warns of the approach of a fire-engine, is a 
metaphor ; it implies, perhaps not without conscious 
humour, an identity between the modern noise- 
maker and those sea-nymphs against whose melodic 
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allurements Odysseus stuffed the ears of his sailors 
with wax and had them lash him to the mast of 
his ship. There are many who, against the modern 
siren, but for a different reason, would gladly stuff 
their own ears with wax.’ 1 The word was once 
applied to a ‘ drone bee 5 and is used even now of 
eel-like amphibians which were thought to have a 
singing voice. It was applied to an acoustical 
instrument invented in the early nineteenth century 
(for producing musical notes), because of its property 
of being sonorous in water. It then came to be used 
of an instrument made on a similar principle and 
utilized on steamships for giving fog-signals. In 
1940 the warning howl of the sireen became all-too- 
familiar to millions of Londoners. 

If we recall the ‘ tubed engine ’ of Wordsworth, 
we can see easily how an artificial poetic diction 
comes into being. The language of poetry has to 
‘ sustain the strongest subjects and elevate the 
weakest \ But it faces a peculiar danger in 
‘ elevating ’ weak subjects. It begins to draw on 
pseudo-archaism or on periphrases and falsely magni¬ 
ficent diction as in Milton’s 4 parsimonious emmet 
4 lithe proboscis ’, ‘ diurnal star ’, ‘ humid bow etc. 
This disease of poetic language is usually cured by 
a return to nature, i.e. to a c selection ’ from the 
vocabulary of the spoken standard and the dialects. 

If this disease of language is neglected for a long 

1 The Ifonder of IVordi , p. 79. 
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time, it will result in what jespersen calls 4 a cleavage 

between the spoken and the written language which 

cannot but have the most disastrous effects on all 
higher education V 

Fashion in language arises, as Greenough and 
Kittredge have shown in their Words and their Ways , 
from the fondness of a people for novelty and the 
desire to distinguish the personal exercise of language 
from its everyday use. I hey have traced the 
fashions that prevailed in English literature from 
the ninth century to the nineteenth—the literary 
habit of using two synonymous words, cultivated by 
the translator of Bede’s History , a habit which has 
left its mark on a number of phrases in the language 
like end and aim ’, and ‘ pure and simple ’ ; the 
Euphuism of Lyly and the Arcadianism of Sidney, 
the biblical turn of phrase in which the England of 
Cromwell and Milton revelled, the 4 correctness ’ of 
the later seventeenth century which culminated in 
the polished wit of the eighteenth century, and the 
Elizabethanism of the Romantics. The present 
century has seen some remarkable experiments with 
language. The Ulysses of James Joyce is full of 
dialectal words and coinages of striking beauty. 
Compounds like oakpale , smokehlue , wavewhite , wind- 
razo -> dew silky , horsenostrilled , moonycrowned and 
glove silent, dialectal words like nookshotten and oxter , 
coinages like warning fully and clipclap and grand 

1 l.niiguagr, p. 3 d. 




phrases like stroking palps of fingers ’, i warm sun¬ 
shine merrying over the sea 5 and a c coughball of 
laughter’ are scattered in profusion over the pages of 
Ulysses . Having noticed the beauties of his language, 
we might have a look at the other side of the 


medal through Mr Partridge’s eyes. He refers to the 
Joyceese of Joyce who ‘ owes his reputation as a 
stylist to his adoption and exaggeration of all the 
neological tricks from the most extravagant eccen¬ 
tricities of the Elizabethans to the haphazard 
felicities of Spooner and the carefully calculated 
vagaries of Dodgson, and to the introduction of such 


mere typographical devices (both of omission and 
commission) and syntactic shorthandings as the 
Elizabethans would have considered to be extra- 


stylistic V Gertrude Stein, we are told, has 
* broken from the rejoycing fold ’ of Jolas and the 
other Transitionists to 6 become the apostle of 
effect-by-repetition and of apotheosis-by-aphasia 
All this is unkind but true in some measure, 


nevertheless. 


There is such a thing as the ‘ genius ’ of a language 
which maintains its continuity and uniformity in 
spite of a whole welter of literary fashions. It 
remains to be seen in what manner the genius of 
the English language will react to Joyceese in prose 
and modernism in poetry. 


1 The li'orld of Words, pp. 159-60. 



XVIII. QUINTESSENTIAL WORDS 

Perhaps the best part of the vocabulary of poetic 
language consists of words which sum up the 
significance of the poems in which they occur in 
their entirety, and sometimes even of the personality 
of poets and their epochs. They seem to be 
quintessential words—the poems are but an expan¬ 
sion of the idea, the emotion and the image which 
they convey. Nowhere else is the poet better seen 
as creator than in the use of words which are, as it 
were, ‘ cressets of immortal fire ’ and shine through 
time and space, luminous with the life infused into 
them by poets. Such words are charged with the 
maximum of meaning. Because the poets put them 
to the intensest and most personal use possible, the 
words also achieve a certain universality and 
classicality of utterance, as expressing with such 
finality as is possible to words an entire phase of 
human life or thought. These words are the Word 
made flesh they are the flesh and blood of poetry. 
"This is the perfection that language attains as mantra 
or inspired utterance—a harmony of music and 

meaning, of image and emotion, of instinctive and 
intuitive perception. 

Castaway is a word that answers this description. 
Wyclif uses the verb to ‘ cast away 5 for ‘ forsake ’, 


177 
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reject , both literally and figuratively. Shakespeare 
uses the verb in the nautical sense. But he uses it 
of ships, not sailors : Tyndale has the noun in his 
translation of the New Testament (1525) : ‘Jesus 
Christ is in you, excepte ye be castawayes ? ’ 
(2 Cor. xiii. 5). Here castaway is used of one 
rejected by God. The Authorized Version has this 
word in 1 Cor. ix. 27 : 4 But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection : lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be 
a castaway.’ The word gains its poetic individuality 
and also the new sense 4 shipwrecked mariner ’ 
simultaneously. As Professor Weekley explains, 4 it 
is only since Cowper’s terrible poem, The Castazvay 
( l 799 )> which he likens his own spiritual despair 
to the hopeless struggle of the sailor lost overboard 
m mid-Atlantic, that castaway has come to be used 
of a shipwrecked mariner (and at first rather of one 
adrift or lost at sea than of Robinson Crusoe) ’ : 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelm'd in deeper gulphs than he. 

Castaway sums up the religious despair of Cowper 
and of all who sail in the same boat. 

Arnold’s Isolation is another word of this type. 

In this poem Arnold compares the souls of men to 
islands scattered in the sea. They are all parts of 
a single continent at their invisible basis. But they 
are separated from one another by 4 the unplumb’d, 
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salt, estranging sea \ Now the word isolation itself 
is another form of ‘ insulation ’ ; insula is derived 
from in and salum , the sea. Salum means originally 
the salt \ I he word is thus a quintessential 
lyric and carries a suggestion of the poem within 
itself. 

I propose to examine four words in this section— 
conscience , duty , melancholy and indolence —and to 

show in some detail how the creation of new meaning 
is achieved by poets. 

1 he word conscience was, apparently, a French 
borrowing in Middle English. [The word is derived 
from the Latin conscientia , ‘ consciousness, know r - 
ledge,^ feeling, sense of right and wrong, moral 
sense ’ ; from conscient-(em ), pres. part, of conscire ’ 

‘ to be conscious of’ from con- and scire , ‘ to know ’.] 
It replaced a native term, inzoit , in all its senses. 
This inwit should not, however, be confused with 
the Old English inwit or inwid meaning 4 deceit, 
evil or wickedness ’. In Old English unwita means 
‘ a foolish person ’ and in Gothic un-witi means 
ignorance, foolishness’. It is clear that the O.E. 
inwit is related to these words. The M.E. inwit 
must have been a fresh coinage, for no Middle 
English text preserves the older sense, 4 deceit 
wickedness The M.E. inwit means 4 conscience, 
inward sense of right and wrong ’. The two words,’ 
M.E. mwit and conscience , started on their career 
together in the pages of the Ancren Riwle. The 
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author of that celebrated treatise ( a . 1225) was the 
first to use them : fc Ure owune conscience, pet is 
ure inwit.’ He used the two words together for it 
was his habit to couple a French word with a native 
one in order to elucidate the meaning of the former. 
Obviously, he was not aware of the O.E. inwit for 
he used inwit anew to mean the ‘ inner voice ’ or 
the ‘ inward sense of right and wrong \ 

The word inwit had a brief but splendid career. 
It was raised to the honour of a title-word in Michel 
of Northgate’s Ayenbyte of Inwyt. The author 
speaks of the ayenbyte (O.E. ongen + bite) or again- 
biting of intuit or conscience. Inwit is thus the 
m-gewitness in man and ‘ bites ’ him or strikes him 
with remorse whenever he does an evil thing. 
Wyclif used it in several places in his translation of 
the Bible to mean ‘ heart, soul, mind, courage \ 
Langland, Wyclif and a few others even speak of the 
five ‘ inwits ’ of man, while referring to his five 
‘ wits \ The word was current till about the end 
of the sixteenth century, in the sense ‘ reason, 
intellect, understanding, wisdom \ But the fact 
that the word was fast going out of use is borne out 
by Camden’s attempt to explain the word intuit by 
the word conscience , a curious phenomenon if one 
remembers that the author of the A?icren Rizvle had 
sought to explain co?iscie?ice by intuit ! The disuse 
of the word was, no doubt, hastened by the fact 
that, between a learned and a popular word, the 
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tendency of the Renaissance was to choose the 
former. 

Conscience prospered with the Renaissance, it 
was also frequently used in Middle English. The 
sense ‘ inward knowledge ; consciousness ; inmost 
thought ; mind survived till the eighteenth 
century. Shakespeare uses the word in this sense in 
Hamlet , III. i. 83 : 

1 hus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

Here conscience means ‘ reflection, consciousness, 

speculation regarding the future The O.E.d! 

view that the word means here ‘ the sense of right 

and wrong ’ is, as Bradley has noted, untenable. 

Milton uses the word in this sense in Paradise Lost , 

VIII. 502 : ‘ Her vertue and the conscience of her 

worth.’ This sense of the word has been revived 

by Bridges : ‘ Like man’s immortal conscience of 

desire.” It is possible that Bridges preferred this 

word to consciousness , for its rhythmic quality. 

Mr Nowell Smith remarks in his Notes to The 

Testament of Beauty that conscience occurs about 

thirty-one times in the poem in this sense and 
consciousness only five. 

In the sense ‘ conscientious observance or practice ’, 
the word was used in Middle English as well 
as Early Modern English. It does not seem to 

' Lal " Porms, No. i 2 , * To Tho«. Floyd.’ 
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be a regular feature of nineteenth-century usage. 

Shakespeare has it in Othello , III. iii. 203 : 

their best conscience 

Is not to leave ’t undone, but keep’t unknown. 

It was in the sense ‘ consciousness of right and 
wrong ’ or ‘ moral sense ’ that the word attained its 
full stature. This was its first, even as it has become 
its central, signification. The word came to stand 
for the ‘ faculty or principle which pronounces upon 
the moral quality of one’s actions or motives ’. The 
O.E.D. has a note on this : ‘ Opinions as to the 
nature, function and authority of conscience are 
widely divergent, varying from the conception of 
the mere exercise of the ordinary judgement on moral 
questions, to that of an infallible guide of conduct, 
a sort of deity within us.’ The O.E.D. also shows 
how this process of individualizing conscience began : 

4 The word is, etymologically, as its form shows, a 
noun of condition or function, like science , prescience , 
intelligence , prudence , etc., and as such originally had 
no plural : a man or a people had more or less 
conscience. But ... it came gradually to be 
thought of as an individual entity, a member or 
organ of the mental system, of which each man 
possessed one, and thus it took a and pluraL So my 
conscience , your conscience , was understood to mean 
no longer our respective shares or amounts of the 
common quality conscience , but to be two distinct 
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individual consciences , mine and yours. Where the 
word has continued to be used without the article, 
as in “ the dictates of conscience ”... the 
prevalent tendency is to personify Conscience as 
“ this Deity in my bosom 

T he word k took a and plural ’ even early in the 
fourteenth century. Wyclif speaks of ‘ consciences \ 
More remarks in his life of Richard III that Richard 
had no ‘ scrupilouse consience ’. But it is in 
Shakespeare that the individualizing tendency is seen 
in full swing. 1 he second scene in the second act 
of The Merchant oj Venice begins with a long and 
humoious soliloquy by Launcelot Gobbo, Shylock’s 
servant. His conscience counsels him to stay with 
the Jew, his master. The ‘ fiend ’ advises him to 
run away from the Jew. A humorous report of the 
clash between these counsels is the substance of 
Gobbo’s soliloquy : ‘ Certainly my conscience will 
serve me to run from this Jew my master 
Well, my conscience, hanging about the neck of my 
heart, says very wisely to me, . . . and, in my 
conscience, my conscience is but a kind of hard 
conscience, to offer to counsel me to stay with the 
Jew.’ Conscience is bandied about in this soliloquy 
in an unforgettable manner. It not only comes to 
life and speaks distinctly to Gobbo but hangs ‘ about 
the neck of his heart \ The personification is 
fanciful and conceived in a playful mood ; but it 
fixes the word in our memory. 
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The word appears in a very crucial context in 
The Tempest . 1 Antonio, Prosperous brother, is 
persuading Sebastian, brother to Alonso, king of 
Naples, to kill Alonso and become king himself. 
Sebastian is tempted. He tells Antonio that his 
regal garments sit well on him, but— 

Sebastian : But, for your conscience ? 

antonio : Ay, sir ; where lies that ? if’t were a kibe 
’Twould put me to my slipper : but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences, 

That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they 
And melt, ere they molest ! 

Antonio has coined for conscience, the thing he 
dismisses with contempt, a phrase which sticks in 
the reader’s mind. The tune was set for the great 
lines of Emily Bronte : 

O God within my breast, 

Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 

Life—that in me has rest, 

As I —undying Life—have power in T hee ! 

With these life-giving touches in Shakespeare, 
conscience started on a career which benefited a 
great deal by the age of puritanism that followed 
immediately. The prevalence of the puritanic habits 
of introspection and self-examination is seen in the 
various derivatives from conscie?ice which appear 
about this time: consciencelessly ( 1603); conscientious 

1 11. i. 283 ff. 
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(1611); consciojiableness (1614); conscientiousness 
(1631) ; consciential (1633). Milton comes on the 
scene about this time and makes the word his own. 
He puts the word to such a characteristic and sublime 
use that conscience remains one of the leading 
Hebraic deities in the poetic pantheon ever after¬ 
wards. The Almighty says in the third book of 
Paradise Lost (1. 194) with reference to men : 


And I will place within them as a guide 

My l mpire Conscience, whom if they will hear 

Light after light well us’d they shall attain, 

And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 

This apotheosis of conscience had been foreshadowed 

m Comus where the Lady mentions Conscience along 
with Faith, Hope and Charity : 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The vertuous mind, that ever walks attended 
fty a strong siding champion Conscience.— 

O welcom pure-ey'd Faith, white-handed Hope, 


The Romantic poets echoed Milton whenever they 
used the word, as Byron did in Island, I. vi • ‘ Man’s 
conscience is the oracle of God.’ 


Duty had a less illustrious origin. What is 
regarded as its central sense now, ‘ moral obligation, 

m!d ^'"I ^ ° f 7 hat i$ m ° rall y ri g ht >’ was only 

gradual y disengaged from several others. One or 
two subsidiary meanings of the word have also 
continued to coexist with its chief current sense. 
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The Middle English word dute (from Anglo-French 
duete , due and -ty ; due from Old French deu(t) 
from Late Lat. debutum , Lat. debitum , 4 owed ’, past 
participle of deb ere) is first used in 1297 in the 
sense 4 conduct due to a superior, due respect \ 
Etymologically, the word is related to debt. This 
meaning of the word was in active use during the 
three centuries that followed and it lingered well on 
into the nineteenth. We find it used in Hamlet , 
I. ii. 252 : 4 Our duty to your honour.’ The word 
was used only in Middle English and Early Modern 
English in the sense 4 that which is owing to any one, 
a debt ’. The sense 4 a payment due or enforced 
by law or custom ’ was used in Middle English and 
is current even now. The chief current sense of 
the word, 4 that which one ought or is bound to do ’, 
is also found occasionally in Middle English. 

The following extracts from Chaucer illustrate all 
the meanings of the word except the third one, in 
the order in which they are given above : 

{a) Chaucer speaks of Arcite leaving the world 
with 4 duetee and honour ’. The Knight's Tale , 

1. 3060. 

(b) Chaucer speaks of the Summoner who gave 
only 4 half his duetee ’ to his master, in the Friar's 

Tale , 1 . 1352. 

(c ) The current sense of the word is to be gathered 
from 1 . G. 360 of the prologue to The Legend of Good 
Women wherein it is said that a king or lord owes 
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it to his people to behave graciously towards them 
‘ of verray duetee \ 

Caxton and Fvndale took up the word in this 
sense and several centuries of semantic development 
are summed up in its use by Nelson in his famous 
statement : ‘ hngland expects every man to do his 
duty.’ 1 The word is used ‘ absolutely ’ in the sense 
moral obligation, the binding force of what is 
morally right ’ in Lyly’s Eupbues (1579) : 4 Where 
duetie can haue no shewc, honestie can bear no sway.’ 

Duty is personified in Satan’s appeal to Christ in 
Paradise Regained , III. 171 : 


let move thee Zeal, 

And Duty ; Zeal and Duty are not slow ; 

But on Occasions forelock watchful wait. 

1 hey themselves rather are occasion best, 

Zeal of thy Fathers house, Duty to free 
1 hy Country from her Heathen servitude ; . 

After Milton, Wordsworth. He breathes life into 

diity. He does for it what Milton did for conscience. 

It is well known that, after starting life as a Hellenist, 

Wordsworth gradually drifted towards the Hebraic 

doctrine that characterizes Milton, especially the 

Milton of the later years. Wordsworth becomes a 

bondsman of duty. But his Ode to Duty is the 

homage paid by a poet who was drunk with Beauty 

once. His ode begins with an echo of Milton’s lines 
from Paradise Lost , IX. 651-4 : 

Southeys Life of Nelson, Everyman’s Lib., p. 254. 
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But of this Tree we may not taste nor touch ; 

God so commanded, and left that Command 
Sole Daughter of his voice ; the rest, we live 
Law to ourselves, our Reason is our Law. 

Duty is the daughter of the voice of God. There 
was a time when Love was an unerring light to 
Wordsworth. He relied upon the genial sense of 
youth. But he was soon tired of this unchartered 
freedom. He heard the timely mandate of Duty 
in his heart and he desired to serve her more strictly 
if he might. It is significant that when, in the 
quietness of thought, he feels like revolting against 
the ‘ weight of chance-desires ’, it is the Miltonic 
word that comes to his lips. A sense of Duty colours 
everything that Milton wrote. But the word itself 
was not very important in his poetry. Wordsworth 
presents it in full splendour. Duty is the stern 
daughter of the voice of God. She is victory and 
law. She is endowed with immortal life and grace 
in the following stanza : 

Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and 
strong. 
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Poetry is the universal religion whose mythology 
almost everyone accepts or, at least, no one protests 
against. To the pantheon of modern poetry which 
includes Conscience, the Champion and Umpire, 
Wordsworth adds Duty, the daughter of the voice 
of God, who preserves the stars from wrong. It is 
particularly to the credit of Wordsworth that he did 
this at a time when the word was about to acquire 
another sense evolved by the Industrial Revolution : 

The measure of effectiveness of an engine by the 
number of units of practically effective work done 
per unit, amount or weight of fuel.’ Watt intro¬ 
duced the term first ‘ in ascertaining the comparative 
merit of steam-engines ’ (O.E.D.). 

y b e expected, the Hellenic deities in this 
pantheon come from John Keats. His Ode on 
Melancholy and the Ode on 1 ndolence show his 
myth-making imagination fully at work. The word 
melancholy was current in Middle English (from 
O.Fr. melancholie, from Latin melancholia, from 
Greek melagkholia, ‘ choleric humour from melan-, 
stem of melas, ‘ black’). It is used for the first time in 
Robert Mannyng’s Handlyng of Synne (1303) in the 
sense ‘ the condition of having too much black bile ; 
the disease supposed to result from this condition 
This meaning of the word is also found in Chaucer 
and Caxton. The O.E.D. says : ‘ In early references 
its prominent symptoms are sullenness and pro¬ 
pensity to causeless and violent anger, and in later 
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references mental gloom and sadness. From the 

seventeenth century onwards the word was used 

without its astiological implication as the name of 

the mental disease now called in technical language 
Melancholia.’ 

The derivative sense 4 ill-temper, anger, sullen¬ 
ness lingered up to the end of the sixteenth century. 
Gower personifies Melancholy in this sense in his 
Confessio Amantis as an 4 angry beast ’ that will 
lour ’ a hundred times in an hour. It is referred 
to as 4 that angry sire ’ in the Romaunt of the Rose , 

c • 14°°* This usage lingers in Shakespeare’s King 
John , III. iii. 42 : 

Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 

Had bak’d thy blood and made it heavy-thick. 

There is a regular exposition of melancholy as a 
disease in Timothy Bright’s A T reatise of Melancholy , 
1586. Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy , 1621, 
purposes to be a medical work, the author’s intention 
being to describe the cause and cure of that 
melancholy which is 4 an inbred malady in every one 
of us’. The Anatomy deals with the causes, the 
symptoms, the properties and the cure of melancholy 
and in great detail with two forms of it—the 
melancholy of love and of religion. But 4 the 
subject is expanded until it covers the whole life of 
man ; and social and political reform, as well as bodily 
and mental health are brought within its purview V 

r Oxford Companion to Cnglirb Literature. 
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The chief current sense, ‘ sadness or depression of 
spirits , was also in use during the Elizabethan 
period. Spenser has : 

Musicke did apply 

Her curious skill the warbling notes to play, 

To drive away the dull Melancholy. 

{Faerie Queetie, I. xii. ^8.) 

Shakespeare also uses the word in this sense in 
Julius Caesar , V. iii. 67 : O hateful error, 

melancholy’s child!’ Later, Gray speaks of himself 
in the Elegy : 1 And Melancholy mark’d him for her 
own.’ In West Africa , 475 (1897), Mary Kingsley 
speaks of Negro children . . . with . . . immense 
melancholy deer-like eyes 

During the Elizabethan period and even later, 

the affectation of melancholy became a favourite 

pose among those who ‘ made claim to superior 

refinement ’. We have an instance of this in Ben 

Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour , I. iv., where a 

character remarks : ‘ I will be more proud and 

melancholie, and gentlemanlike then I have beene, 

I doe ensure you.’ Dryden exposes this affectation 
in Cleomenes , I. i. 2 : 

This Melancholly Flatters, but Unmans you. 

V\ hat is it else, but Penury of Soul ; 

A Lazie Frost, a numness of the Mind i 

Melancholy became a favourite theme with 
dramatists during the first decade of the seventeenth 
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century. Shakespeare presented a study of it in 
Hamlet. Melancholy is not so much a pose with 
Hamlet as the result of deep, metaphysical brooding. 

I have of late—but wherefore I know not,_ 9 

says Hamlet to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, , his 
fellow students from Wittenberg, ‘ lost all my mirth, 
forgone all custom of exercises ; and indeed it goes 
so heavily with my disposition that this goodly 
frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this 
brave overhanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapours. This is no longer a pose, for dis¬ 
enchantment has overtaken Hamlet and coloured 
the very depths of his personality. It is quite likely 
that Shakespeare had read Bright’s treatise and was 
reminded, while writing these lines, of some such 
passage as the following : ‘ The body thus possessed 
with the vnchearfull, and discomfortable darknes 
of melancholie, obscureth the Sonne and Moone, 
and all the comfortable planetts of our natures, in 
such sort, that if they appeare, they appeare all 
darke, and more then halfe eclipsed of this mist of 
blackenes, rising from that hidious lake.’ But this 


does not mean that Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a study 
in disease. Shakespeare uses Bright’s treatise for 
his own purpose. That melancholy assumed an 
inordinate importance in Hamlet’s mind and froze 
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the very springs of action in him, is true. But it is 
equally true that melancholy was no mere fashion¬ 
able pose with him. Its roots lie in deep, 
metaphysical brooding. 1 

The portrait of Hamlet contributes to the 
semantic development of the word melancholy , 
though the word itself is not used prominently 
in Hamlet except in its traditional signification. 2 
Melancholy eventually comes to signify 4 meditation ’ 
or 4 a meditative turn of mind \ The fact that 
melancholy was in the fashion in enlightened circles 
affects the connotation of the word in such a way 
that melancholy comes to be regarded as 4 sweet ’ 
and 4 pleasing \ In his madrigal, When as she smiles 
(1614), Drummond of Hawthornden writes : 4 A 

sweet Melancholie my senses keepes.’ In Milton’s 
Comus , the Attendant Spirit starts his narration of 
how he heard the voice of the Lady lost in the 
forest, with the lines : 

I sate me down to watch upon a bank 

. . . and began 

W rapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy 
To meditate my rural minstrelsie, 

Till fancy had her fill. . . . 

It is clear that 4 pleasing melancholy ’ is 

1 It is true that, towards the end of the tragedy, Hamlet’s melancholy is 

resolyed jnto an attitude of philosophic resignation and acceptance. But a 

subtle hint of melancholy persists even in the heart of this ‘felicity’, as in ‘the 
rest is silence ’. 

2 11. ii. 575. 
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present seminally in Hamlet even as melancholy 
as a ‘ habitual or constitutional tendency to 
sadness and depression ’ casts a gloom over the 
whole play. One of the traits of Hamlet that endear 
him to us is his gift of metaphysical thinking, his 
meditative passion. 

Milton summarily disposes of melancholy as a 
disease or as a habitual tendency to sadness and 
depression in VAllegro : 

Hence loathed Melancholy 
Of Cerberus , and blackest midnight born, . . . 

But there is the other melancholy—the goddess 
born of Vesta, the goddess of Purity, and 4 solitary 
Saturn \ Saturn symbolizes solitude. Vesta (the 
Greek Hestia) was herself the daughter of Cronus 
or Saturn. Solitude begets purity of mind. It is 
when a pure mind finds itself in the midst of 
‘ solitude 5 that Meditation is born. Calm Peace, 
Quiet, spare Fast, retired Leisure and mute Silence 
are the companions of this new goddess of 
melancholy. Even nearer to her heart than these 
is he who 4 soars on golden wing ’—the cherub 
Contemplation. The meditative man (Verity notes 
that the Italian word Penseroso itself meant, in 
Milton’s time, 4 musing, meditative ’) loves the song 
of the nightingale, the bird that is 4 most musicall, 
most melancholy \ In 11 Penseroso we have a 
picture of the Hamlet that we do not meet at 
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Elsinore and might have met at Wittenberg. This 
is surely Milton, the youthful scholar, whom one 
could have met at Cambridge or Horton. Melan¬ 
choly, as we see her in this poem, is a pensive nun, 
a sage and holy goddess. Her 4 saintly visage ’ is too 
bright for human eyes : 

Com pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, stedfast, and demure, . . . 

Com, but keep thy wonted state, 

W ith eev’n step, and musing gate, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 
i hy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 

I here held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to Marble, till 
Y\ ith a sad Leaden downward cast, 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

It is evident that there is nothing ‘ sad ’ about 
this ‘ sad virgin Sad is used here for ‘ serious 
without the notion of sorrow. ‘ Melancholy ’ has 
become Meditation incarnate, without the least 
touch of sadness or gloom. 

Evelyn uses the word melancholy as an adjective 
in his Diary for ‘ favourable to the pensive mood 
a sense almost derived from Milton. He speaks of 
a park being furnished with ‘ whatever may render 
it agreeable, melancholy and country-like ’. Lamb 
also echoes the Miltonic use of the word in All 
Fools' Day : ‘ We will drink no wise, melancholy, 
politic port on this day.’ And I suppose Coleridge 
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also has meditation ’ in mind when he writes : 

from Oxford . . . have I journeyed, now philo¬ 
sophizing with hacks, now melancholizing by myself.’ 

The two meanings of melancholy —‘ sadness ’ and 
‘ meditation ’—converge in Keats. The word 
acquires a profound significance in his Ode on 
Melancholy. The distinguishing features of Hamlet 
and of II Penseroso are fused together into a new 
portrait, an integral philosophy. The question that 
Keats tried to answer may be stated in this way : 
will melancholy of the type exemplified in Hamlet’s 
confession, 4 I have of late, but wherefore I know 
not . . .,’ be pleasing ? Keats shows that it can 
be pleasing—when the mind has attained ripeness 
of a kind. Melancholy is no longer an 4 angry sire ’, 

‘ dull Melancholy ’, 4 penury of soul ’ or a 4 pensive 
nun ’. It is neither the disenchantment that 
paralyses Hamlet nor the meditative power that 
sustains the scholar. It is both—and more : 

Ay, in the very temple of delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 

Calm Peace, spare Fast and retired Leisure are 
no longer the companions of Melancholy. She now 
dwells with Beauty, Joy and Pleasure—Beauty that 
must die, Joy whose hand is ever at his lips, bidding 
adieu, and aching Pleasure that turns to Poison. 
When Beauty dies, the earth seems a sterile pro¬ 
montory. When Joy bids adieu, the 4 angel in 
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apprehension ’ appears to be nothing more than the 
‘ quintessence of dust Pleasure turns to poison, 
for the name of frailty is ‘ woman The melancholy 
of Keats has its affinity with that of Hamlet. It is 
no mere virgin meditation, like the melancholy of 
11 Penseroso. There is agony or sorrow in this world, 
caused by the transient nature of Beauty, Joy and 
Pleasure. It is no use shutting our eyes to it. We 
must experience it to the full if we are to see life 
steadily and see it whole. 

How, then, can we say that Melancholy is 
pleasing ? Keats calls it the ‘ wakeful anguish of 
the soul It will be truly creative if we abandon 
ourselves to it—feel it in the blood and ‘along the 
heart . Keats warns us both against drowning our 
sorrow and escaping from it and also against being 
victimized by the lower aspects of melancholy. He 
devotes the whole of the first stanza of the ode to 
this purpose. He describes the attitude that we 
are to shun, by means of apt imagery and symbolism. 
I he wakeful anguish ’ will be drowned if we go 
to Lethe and drink of the waters of oblivion. 
Wolf’s-bane is one of the herbs said to be used in a 
witches’ ointment. Its poisonous wine will drown 
the wakeful anguish of the soul ’, even as a bark of 
dead men’s bones taking us to an isle of Lethe will 
lead us away from true melancholy. In a letter 
addressed to banny, protesting against her loose 
notion of love, Keats speaks of ‘ the wolfsbane of 


14 
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fashion and foppery and tattle ’ which might make 

her forget that she must be ‘ mine to die upon the 

rack if I want you Nightshade is a plant which 

yields bright, red berries. These berries possess 

poisonous, narcotic and soporiferous qualities. They 

are the grapes of Proserpine, the queen of the 

under-world. They drag us down to the depths of 

uncreative anguish in the very act of soothing us. 

Shelley puts nightshade to similar usei nEpipsychidion 

while imaging Aphrodite Pandemos or the sensual 
Love of Beauty : 

There, One, whose voice was venomed melody 
Sate by a well, under blue nightshade bowers ; 

The breath of her false mouth was like faint flowers, 

Her touch was as electric poison, . . . 

The rosary of yew-berries is, again, highly 
significant. The yew-tree is of a poisonous character. 
Planted in churchyards, it symbolizes death. 
Webster speaks of the ‘ black and melancholy yew- 
tree ’ in The White Devil. W T e should not make our 
rosary of yew-berries, i.e. contemplate death or 
suicide, bending double under the weight of gloom 
and sorrow. That would, again, be an undignified 
escape from melancholy. To make the beetle or 
the death-moth our Psyche would amount to 
courting intellectual or spiritual blindness. The 
person who is intellectually blind is known as a 
beetle, for beetles dash themselves against people’s 
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faces. The soul should not be blind to the beautv 
of melancholy. Nor should it seek a continual 
contemplation of death and be marked by death as 
its own—even like the death-moth or the death’s- 
head moth which has markings on it resembling the 
figure of a skull. Life, not death, should be our 
aim. Lastly, we should not allow the owl to be a 
partner in our sorrow s mysteries ’. I he owl avoids 
bright light. It also stands for a 4 wiseacre ’ 
or 4 solemn dullard Leigh Hunt uses the word in 
this sense in his Men , Women and Books : ‘ It vexes 
one to see so fine a poet make such an owl of himself.’ 
We should experience the mysteries of sorrow, be 
their lyre even as a forest is the lyre of the winds, 
instead of endeavouring to explain them intel¬ 
lectually by focusing our learning on them. Our 
instinctive desire to escape from sorrow, coupled 
with our endeavour to explain it intellectually, will 
render the melancholy mood uncreative (‘ drown 
the wakeful anguish of the soul ’). 

How, then, shall we experience Melancholy ? 
We should know that the ‘ melancholy fit ’ comes 
suddenly from heaven. It is a divine dispensation. 
It is like a 4 weeping cloud ’ or an 4 April shroud 
It fosters the drooping flowers even while it weeps, 
and, though it enshrouds the green hill for a moment, 
the hill will be all the greener when it has lifted. It 
seems to shatter, but actually it sustains the soul. 
In order to experience melancholy aright, we must 
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have a fine palate ’—a mental taste or capacity to 
experience beauty and its transience with a keen, 
intense and yet impersonal emotion. We should 
glut our sorrow—i.e. indulge it to the full, give it 
free and unimpeded expression. We should look 
our last on all things lovely—the morning rose, the 
rainbow of the salt sand-wave, globed peonies, the 
peerless eyes of the beloved when she shows some 
rich anger with the look of adoration and of love. 
But Keats’s attitude is not merely one of looking 
his last on all lovely things. He knows that things 
of beauty are like grapes of Joy—they burst against 
our tongue and disappear; but they nourish the 
system in which they are absorbed. The disenchant¬ 
ment born of the transience of sensuous beauty has 
to be borne calmly, for it prepares us for experiencing 
the higher enchantment of an eternity and infinity 
of beauty. The things of beauty have a threefold 
significance. They fascinate us by the wealth of 
sensuous beauty which they spread before us. They 
disappoint and disenchant us by their transient 
nature. If we experience this sorrow to the full with¬ 
out being either embittered or deadened by it, they 
will lead us through this very disenchantment to the 
joy that lasts for ever—the joy of infinity or the 
delight that is born of the 4 love of good and ill ’. 
The sovran shrine of Melancholy is thus in the very 
temple of delight—in a perception of the glory and 
loveliness that pass awav. 
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The melancholy mood is, in this way, a mood of 
creative agony. It is like the cloud that waters the 
plain even while it darkens it. We should surrender 
ourselves to the mood calmly and unreservedly. 
We should not bury it in forgetfulness, warp it into 
bitterness or tease it with the intellect. We should 
neither suck inactivity from it nor allow it to make 
us intellectually blind or morbid. The soul should 
‘taste the sadness of her might ’, i.e. realize how 
disenchantment is as much an education to it as 
enchantment or beauty. The word ‘ sadness ’ is 
used by Keats so as to mean both ‘ gravity ’ or 
‘ seriousness ’ and ‘ sorrow ’. 


The soul that has realized this truth adorns the 
temple of Melancholy by becoming one of her 
cloudy trophies ’. It is the trophy that Melancholy 
has won from the grip of the group of Pan. She is 
thus a goddess busy with the dispensation of light 
m the ‘ vale of soul-making ’. If man distrusts 
her, as he distrusts the Hound of Heaven, he will 
come to grief. But he will emerge as a conscious 
sou if he submits to her processes unperturbed. 
Melancholy is a lesser goddess than Beauty. But 
she has an equally vital function to fulfil. Milton’s 
melancholy is virgin meditation. Hamlet’s melan¬ 
choly is the inactivity of wolf’s-bane or nightshade 
But on the sovran shrine of Keats’s Melancholy is 
inscribed the law of the spirit that Keats himself 
stated in words of enduring beauty : 
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To bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty. 

Indolence is another word that Keats made famous. 
The word had already gained a peculiar psychological 
significance in Latin. The word was borrowed 
either from French or directly from Latin, the 
Latin word indolentia , meaning ‘ freedom from pain, 
insensibility ’. Cicero used it in Latin. Indolence 
was supposed to be ‘ like the state of a sleeping Man \ 
In Cicero’s De Finibus (ii. 56), there is a reference 
to its being regarded as the summum bonum. 


The word is used for the first time in English by 
Philemon Holland in his translation of Plutarch’s 
Moralia (1603), in the sense, ‘ insensibility or indiffer¬ 
ence to pain ; want of feeling ’. Donne uses the 
cognate word indolency in sermon 16, 159 (1622): ‘He 
wept not inordinately, but he came nearer Excesse 
then Indolency.’ The word indolence was used in the 
sense nearer to the Latin one—‘ a state of rest or 
ease in which neither pain nor pleasure is felt ’— 
occasionally in philosophic writings during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. From 
meaning ‘ insensibility to pain ’, the word came to 
mean ‘ the disposition to avoid trouble, love of ease ; 
slothfulness ’. It thus came to be bracketed with 
indulgence , and the original and deeper meaning was 
lost. Steele uses it to mean c love of ease ’ (1710. 
Fatler , No. 132). Dr Johnson explains it as 
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‘ voluntary debility \ Scott speaks of the many 
hundreds in whom indolence has strangled genius. 

Keats goes back instinctively to the deeper mean¬ 
ing of the word in Latin ; and this, in spite of the 
fact that James Thomson fixed the word in its 
current sense by his The Castle of Indolence in 1748. 
Spenser’s House of Morpheus (F.Q., I. i. 41) gave 
Thomson the nucleus of the conception without the 
word. Thomson himself loved a life of luxury and 
ease. He had fallen under the 4 dominion of the 
enchanter \ Indolence is the wizard that owns the 
castle of Thomson’s imagination. The poet himself 
is one of the inmates of the castle. 4 With me you 
need not rise at early dawn ’ is the siren call of the 
wizard to all pilgrims that pass by. The 4 sons of 
indolence ’ dine in the grand dining halls and are 
lulled to sleep in pavilions by the 4 lulling murmur ’ 
of waterfalls. It is the ‘ country of Idlesse the 
t °f drowsyhead ’. The climate here is always 
‘ atween June and May ’. It was here that 4 languid 
Beauty kept her pale-faced court ’. The only 
labour of the inmates of the castle was 

to kill the time 

And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 

Thomson also shows how indulgence in the 
happiness conferred by Indolence is a crime. He 
dwells on this aspect of it in the second canto, 
which is rather crude, compared with the first. 
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The word is not used in Tennyson’s The Lotos- 
Eaters, but the spirit of indolence breathes in every 
line of the poem. The mariners have eaten of the 
lotos. They long for rest, death or dreamful ease. 
Mild-minded melancholy is their only pleasure in 
life. They have come to a land in which ‘ it seemed 
always afternoon ’. The world is full of sorrow and 
man can only have calm, not joy. It is clear that 
the attitude of the lotos-eaters is loftier than that 
of the sons of Indolence ’. It is nearer the 
itidolentia of Epicurus and Cicero. The only point 
of difference and that a considerable one—is the 
fact that this calm ’ should be cultivated in the 

midst of struggle and distraction, not away from 
the ‘ deep mid-ocean ’. 

But this is only a digression. The Lotos-Eaters 
does not contribute in any way to the semantic 
development of indolence. The next step in this 
development is apparent in Keats’s letter written to 
Reynolds on 19 February 1818. He describes in it 
his mood of creative indolence. He tells Reynolds 
that one should not read much. One should read a 
page of full Poesy or distilled Prose ’ and then 
dream upon it : ‘ When Man has arrived at a 

certain ripeness in intellect any one grand and 
spiritual passage serves him as a starting-post towards 
all the two-and-thirty Palaces ”. How happy is 
such a voyage of conception, what delicious, diligent 
Indolence ! A doze upon a sofa does not hinder 
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• • • It is significant that Keats speaks of the 
thirty-two ‘ palaces of delight ’ of the Buddhist 
conception when he is expounding his theory of 
creative indolence. He proceeds : ‘ Many have 

original minds who do not think it—they are led 
away by Custom. Now it appears to me that almost 
any Man may like the spider spin from his own 
inwards his own airy Citadel . . .’ He thus 
preaches the cult of wise passiveness and says that 
he was led into these thoughts ‘ by the beauty of the 
morning operating on a sense of Idleness ’. 

Again, in a letter written to George Keats on 
19 March 1819, Keats remarks: ‘This morning I 
am in a sort of temper indolent and supremely 
careless. I long after a stanza or two of Thomson’s 
astle of Indolence.’ But the resemblance between 
Keats’s experience and the descriptions in The Castle 
of Indolence is wholly superficial. This is made clear 
by what follows in the letter itself. It was a 
diligent indolence ’, just as his melancholy was ‘ a 
wakeful anguish of the soul ’. It was, as Middleton 
Murry remarks, ‘a kind of creative brooding, a 
going-in of the soul to be renewed in its own 
ar ness, a rest and recuperation from intellectual 
lever 1 The word seems to have attracted Keats 
specially at the time that he wrote this letter for, 
two days before it, on the 17th of March, he wrote 
o eorge . there is a great difference between an 

Keats and Shakespeare , p. 118 . 


1 
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easy and an uneasy indolence. An indolent day— 

filled with speculations even of an unpleasant colour 

is bearable and even pleasant alone when one’s 

thoughts cannot find out anything better in the 

world . . . but to have nothing to do, and to be 

surrounded with unpleasant human identities; who 

press upon one just enough to prevent one getting 

into a lazy position ; and not enough to interest 

or rouse one ; is a capital punishment of a capital 

crime : for is not giving up, through good nature, 

one s time to people who have no light and shade, 
a capital crime ? ’ 


It is in the letter written on 19 March that we 
have a description of the mood of creative indolence. 
We note that the mood is on him when his 4 passions 
are all asleep from having slumbered till nearly 
eleven and weakened the animal fibre all over me ’. 
The body is laid in repose for the animal fibre is 
weakened 4 to a delightful sensation about three 
degrees on this side of faintness This faintness or 
repose of the body is the same as that of Wordsworth’s 
serene and blessed mood : 


the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

W e see into the life of things. 
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The resemblance between the two moods is really 

remarkable. In either mood, the emotions are not 

tumultuous. In Wordsworth the ‘ affections ’ lead 

us on, but gently ’. In Keats the passions are all 

‘ asleep ’. They had probably been ‘ spent ’ the 

previous night. The sonnet ‘ Why did I laugh 

tonight ? is closely related to the opening passage 

in this letter, and Middleton Murry thinks that 

‘ It may well have been that the sonnet was written 

on the night before : when he wrote it he had 

conquered the agony of the thought that these 

three (i.e. Verse, Fame and Love) would be denied 

him, by an ecstatic acceptance of death ; in the 

morning he had passed onward to a vision of the 
beauty of life as it is V 

Keats himself is aware that the ‘ faintness ’ is 
born of no lotos-eating : ‘ If I had teeth of pearl 
and breath of lilies I should call it languor—but as I 

" t T * J , eye) I must call 

it Laziness.’ ‘ Languor ’ stands for 1 sentimental 
dreami ness Keats knows that his mood is creative. 

< e , * b ra in which ‘ perplexes and retards 5 or 
teases him is also quietened : ‘ In this state of 
effeminacy the fibres of the brain are relaxed in 
common with the rest of the body, and to such a 

a PPy e g re e that pleasure has no show of entice¬ 
ment and pain no unbearable frown.’ 

How shall we describe this mental condition in 


I 


Keats and Shakespeare y 
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which the passions are at rest, the body is in perfect 

repose and the intellect is relieved of its burden ? It 

is a state of being which, as Keats says, transcends 

both pleasure and pain. It is a state of samadhi or 

wa e u trance. Keats calls it ‘ a rare instance of 

advantage in the body overpowering the Mind ’. 

His description of it is not quite accurate unless 

body ’ includes intuitive perception ; for he himself 

as told us that the animal fibre all over him has 

been weakened to a delightful sensation, to faintness. 

Middleton Murry calls it ‘ the harmony of the mind 

with the instinctive being ’. It is, rather, the state 

of vision or of poetic or intuitive perception that is 

experienced when the passions are asleep, the 

intellect quietened and the mind and body are laid 

in one harmonious repose. Keats calls this the ‘ only 

happiness ’. He also speaks of it in the Ode on 
Indolence : 

Ripe was the drowsy hour ; 

The blissful cloud of summer-indolence, 

Benumb’d my eyes ; my pulse grew less and less ; 

Pain had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath no flower. 

We see how the significance with which Keats 
endows the word indolence takes us much further 
than even the condition of indolentia spoken of by 
Epicurus and Cicero. Keats rediscovers the deeper 
meaning by proving it on his pulses. He also 
extends it by adding to it the idea of what Middleton 
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Murry calls ‘ a kind of creative brooding, a going-in 
of the soul to be renewed in its own darkness * In 
his On the Study of tVords, Archbishop Trench 
remarks : ‘ “ Indolence ” is thus a state in which 
we have no grief or pain ; so that the word, employed 
as we now employ it, seems to affirm that indulgence 
in sloth and ease is that which would constitute for 

"*. T abse ? ce of all Pain.’ 1 He thus points out the 
ie that ‘ lurks at the root of our present use of 

e word . But Keats had already challenged the 
current connotation of the word in his letters and 

5 ode and fPven it the highest meaning that it was 

capable of receiving. 

What was the struggle in Keats’s mind that 
culminated in the attainment of this experience ? 

ne fearful imminence of death, with its looming 
menace to the love he desired, the poetry he 

i “TV e fame covete d, the beauty he adored, 

A m K V ' m t0 , the de P ths -’ 2 Poesy, Love and 
rl , 1 \° n W k ^ e tbe figures that stepped before him, 

l , C m w 'te robes. Intensely as he desired them, 

hv ,y eW , 1 3t tbe y m *ght fail him and was agonized 

from WlCd # e - W ° uld he be P«P«ed ^ part 

em unflinchingly when the time came ? 

then S W3S r f ther unnerved in the beginning. He 

hen surrendered himself to Melancholy. He burst 
three grapes—Ambition, Love and Poesy— 


/■ / 4 -i- Edited by A. S. Palmer. 
^ eats $hakeipeare , p. 123. 
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against his ‘ palate fine ’ and accepted the dis¬ 
enchantment born of the awareness that he might 
be snatched away from them by untimely death. 
Riding high on this resignation came to him 
* indolence \ Keats then perceived that the ‘ only 
happiness ’—the only one that mattered in life— 
was ‘ indolence ’. Love is frail. Ambition springs 

from a man’s little heart’s short fever-fit ’. Even 
Poesy has not a joy 

so sweet as drowsy noons, 

And evenings steep’d in honied indolence. 

These drowsy noons belong neither to the ‘ land 
of drowsyhead ’ nor to the island where 4 it always 
seemed afternoon ’. These are the noons and 
evenings steeped in indolence , in the harmony of the 
mind with the instinctive being and in the creative 
perception of the soul. Keats bids farewell to 
Ambition, Love and Poesy on a morning that is 
cloudy, but without a shower. ‘ Upon your skirts 
had fallen no tears of mine,’ he remarks; for he 
was in possession of a delight that was far greater 
than any they could ever give. He no longer 
desires to be ‘ dieted with praise ’. The three 
figures are only ‘ ghosts ’ to him. He dislikes being 
a ‘ pet-lamb in a sentimental farce ’. This is 
explained by what he writes to Miss Jeffrey in June 
(1819) : C I have been very idle lately, very averse 
to writing ; . . . from abatement of my love of 
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fame. I hope I am a little more of a Philosopher 
than I was, consequently a little less of a versifying 
Pet-lamb.’ 

Keats had to worship at the shrine of Melancholy 
before entering the temple of Indolence. ‘ All is 
cold beauty ; pain is never done ’ he would 
exclaim while under her spell. He suffered from a 
deficiency in his power of response at such moments 
and neither Nature nor the 4 identities ’ of persons 
enabled him to enjoy his poetical character to the 
full. But he knew that he must submit himself to 
Melancholy if he desired to go further on his 

voyage of conception \ That is what the thrush 
also told him : 

O thou whose only book has been the light 
Of supreme darkness which thou feddest on 
Night after night when Phoebus was away, 
f o thee the Spring shall be a triple morn. 

The serene detachment to which Melancholy 
leads him is expressed in the letter written on 
19 March: ‘Neither Poetry, nor Ambition, nor 
Love have any alertness of countenance as they pass 
by me ; they seem rather like figures on a Greek 
vase a Man and two women whom no one but 
myself could distinguish in their disguisement.’ 
Melancholy is the goddess that disciplines us into 
an acceptance of all naked truths. It was she who 
helped Keats to renounce Ambition, Love and 
Poesy. Then came Indolence—the happiness that 
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was immeasurably superior to the happiness arising 
from the trio he had renounced. Indolence is 
thus characterized by a detachment from pleasure 

and pain as well as by creative and luminous 
perception. 

A few aphorisms from the Aphorisms of Toga of 
Patanjali (with a commentary by Purohit Swamy) 
may help us to understand Keats’s indolence better. 
An aphorism reads (i. 15): 'Detachment is the 
deliberate renunciation of desire for objects seen or 
heard.’ This is how Keats renounces the morning 
rose, the rainbow, the globed peonies and the 
peerless eyes' of the beloved. The next aphorism 
runs thus : ‘ The highest form of detachment is the 
automatic renunciation of the three qualities, the 
result of Self-experience.’ Keats’s trio can be 
identified with these three qualities. Ambition, 
which Keats himself calls a fever-fit, proceeds from 
ignorance, tamas . Love is the quality of passion 
or rajas. Poetry is purity— satva. It gives a more 
4 unmixed pleasure than the other qualities, but 
creates more attachment V Keats admits the 
powerful hold that Poesy has over him : ‘ Whom I 
love more, the more of blame is heaped upon her.’ 

It can also be maintained that, in Keats, all the 
three—Ambition, Love and Poesy—have been 
refined into satvic qualities. The state of conscious 
illumination which Patanjali calls samadhi and 

1 Aphorisms. p. 27. 
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Keats indolence is reached when the mind is in a 
state of absolute detachment. 

Keats wrote in a manuscript note in his copy of 
Shakespeare, on Troilus and Cressida : 4 The genius 
of Shakespeare was an innate universality—wherefore 
he had the utmost achievement of human intellect 
prostrate beneath his indolent and kingly gazed 
By ‘ indolent ’ Keats means this very eye made quiet 
by the power of harmony—conscious illumination. 

Conscience and duty ; melancholy and indolence : 
these are the four words that sum up the Hebraic 
and the Hellenic gospel. The first two stand for 
strictness of conscience, the others for spontaneity 
of consciousness. There are other and higher 
deities in Keats—Moneta or the World-Soul, Psyche 
or the soul of man, and the Beauty which is Truth. 
But enough has been said to show how the Presences 
apprehended by poets are also given names which 
thrill us. It is as though the words were waiting 
for the poets’ act of perception all the time. 

Poets usually charge the w'ords they choose with 
the maximum of meaning. Sometimes, as in the 
words chosen for discussion in this chapter, they 
create new meanings or give to words the highest 
meaning they can possibly sustain. The semanticist, 
if not the lexicographer, has to take these meanings 
into account in order to arrive at a proper estimate 
of the perfection which language gradually attains 
at the hands of poets. 


15 


XIX. IDEAL LANGUAGE 


A few remarks might now be offered on the subject 
of ideal language . What, exactly, do we mean by 
it ? We may, to begin with, examine Jespersen’s 
conception of it. He defines the ideal language in 
this way : 4 The ideal human language must be that 
which by the simplest and easiest possible means is 
able to express human thoughts in the fullest manner 
and in the manner which is easiest for the recipient.’* 
He also makes the following statement incidentally 
in the same book : 4 That language is the best which 
at every single point is the easiest to the greatest 
possible number of human beings.’ 

It seems from these remarks that Jespersen would 
like to emphasize ideation and ease of communication 
in language. But what about the emotional aspect 
of our life ? That has also to be provided for in 
language. Jespersen makes a more comprehensive 
statement in his Language 7, on this subject : 4 An 
ideal language would always express the same thing 
by the same, and similar things by similar means ; 
any irregularity or ambiguity would be banished ; 
sound and sense would be in perfect harmony ; any 
number of delicate shades of meaning could be 

1 Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View , pp. 137, 

140. 

2 P- 442 - 
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expressed with equal ease ; poetry and prose, beauty 
and truth, thinking and feeling would be equally 
provided for : the human spirit would have found 
a garment combining freedom and gracefulness, 
fitting it closely and yet allowing full play to any 
movement.’ 

I his is illuminating. The conventional quality 
of language would be eliminated when it reaches its 
ideal stage. The association of sound with sense is, at 
present, arbitrary or conventional in the vocabulary 
of a language, except in echoistic words. But the 
vocabulary of an ideal language would be ‘ echoistic \ 
By virtue of usage and association, the conventional 
sound itself might acquire the significance of the 
natural and the inevitable. Music and meaning 
will be wedded together in every word. Again, the 
rational and poetic principles in language will have 
attained a simultaneous development and consum¬ 
mation. The ancient languages were far more musical 
than logical. The modern languages, on the other 
hand, are growing less and less poetic because of the 
ascendancy of the rational principle. But these two 
principles, which are antagonistic to each other, will 
be reconciled and held in one indissoluble fusion in 
an ideal language. The rich concreteness of the 
ancient tongues and the illuminating clarity of 
modern languages will thus meet and mingle in it. 
There is no reason why abstract thinking and the 
‘ subjective and mystical mentality ’ should only 
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succeed each other in language, as Vendryes suggests. 
They might, as well, coexist. During the very 
period in which the English language gained an 
increased ability to express abstract thoughts, it also 
became the language of Spenser and Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and Shelley and Keats. 
The two coexist, in some measure, in the English 
of today, though the aesthetic element has not 
received in it the prominence it should have received 
in its own right. We expect that, in the ideal 
language—towards which, we may suppose, language 
is evolving—the poetic and the rational principles 
will be reconciled into one rich integration ; for 
we expect them to coalesce in this manner in the 
temperament of the poet himself. It will be found 
that a great poet steps in when the two principles 
are balanced in language. The culture of the great 

poet may be a common possession in a more advanced 
society. 

The English language may itself attain such a 
status. It may also happen that the operation of the 
forces which make history may abandon English and 
choose some other language for the experiments 
forthcoming in this field. Again, we cannot say 
whether the simultaneous assimilation of the fully 
developed poetic and rational principles will 
characterize such a language as used by all the people 
that speak it or only by the most gifted. It all 
depends on whether, in Keats’s words, humanity is 
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going to become only a wide heath of Furze and 
Briars with here and there a remote Oak or Pine 
or a grand democracy of Forest Trees. In any case, 
the best language in the past, whichever the people 
that spoke the particular language out of which it 
was fashioned and whoever the men of genius that 
created it, has tended progressively to demonstrate 
a greater and greater assimilation of these two 
principles, the rational and the poetic. It mat', 
therefore, be assumed that language in its further 
evolution will reveal a closer union of these principles 
than ever before. 

Owen Barfield states that the poetic principle 
in language is on the wane in historical times. But 
he also admits that ‘ when the individual’s part in 
the making of poetry has reached a point at which 
poetry becomes an “ art ”, an entirely new set of 
forces begins to break through the shell of language 
proper, forces which tend to increase rather than 
diminish with the further passing of time ’. 1 The 
poetic principle now comes to exist within the poet 
himself. But his power of expression depends upon 
the activity of the rational principle within him. 
He has now to set in motion both these principles 
within himself. The mood of appreciation and of 
creation are incompatible. But the two work 
together in the same poet. ‘ Not only from one 
day or hour to another is there alternation of mood : 

Poetic Diction f pp. 161-2. 
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his whole consciousness oscillates while his pen is 
poised in the air, and he deliberates an epithet .’ 1 

The ideal language may be brought about either 
by evolution or by the 6 personal endeavour of poets 
themselves towards increased self-knowledge and 
self-control \ The poet composing in such a 
language will combine the virtues of ancient and 
modern languages. He will create concrete mean¬ 
ings and myths like the seers of old, but out of a full 
and integral consciousness. His poetry will be 
creation ; but it will have the unity and completeness 
of the old undivided Meanings. Referring to the 
oscillations of the poet’s consciousness from the 
creative to the contemplative mood, Barfield remarks 
that the era of the ideal language will be ushered 
in when, ‘ to use a mathematical expression, the 
frequency of these oscillations may have increased 
to infinity ; at which point at last the poet shall 
be creating out of full self-consciousness .’ 2 

We come back to the magnificent passage from 
Vossler with which we began the third part of this 
book, the passage which describes language that 
appears as poetry : ‘ It is at rest within itself in 
contemplation and in freedom from tendentious¬ 
ness ; and, like a sun, it radiates its light in all 
directions .’ 3 The highest manifestation of language 
is mantra —the language in which there is the closest 


1 Poetic Diction , p. 106. 2 ibid., p. 107. 

3 The Spirit of Language in Civilization , p. 234. 
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correspondence between music and meaning, and 
thought and image, and in which the intuitive life 
of man gets expressed with the ease and naturalness 
of the instinctive life. Again, it will be a fusion of 
the highest meaning and the most magnificent music, 
of the profoundest thought and the grandest image. 




Appendix 


FOSSLER'S THEORY OF LANGUAGE 

Vossler, in his The Spirit of Language in Civilization , 
gives an analysis of the problems of language from 
the idealistic standpoint. He holds that the final 
solutions to these problems can only be afforded 
when the poetic and scientific approaches comple¬ 
ment each other. He desires above all to ‘ combat 
that much favoured division of labour, whereby the 
philosopher undertakes to think and the empiricist 
to collect and to “know” V A brief resume of his 
theory is appended herewith. 

Vossler starts with a metaphysical concept of 
speech. The vehicle of speech is imagined to be 
the human spirit considered as a single person 
playing an infinite number of parts and involved in 
a colossal conversation with itself. Everything that 
is spoken on this globe in the course of the ages 
must be thought of as a vast soliloquy spoken by 
the human mind, which unfolds itself in untold 
millions of persons and characters, and comes to 
itself again in their reunion \ 2 Several forces are 
at work behind language. There is magic in it, for 
language has power over human beings to a limited 
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extent even today. There is, on the other hand, 
the awareness on our part of the limitations of the 
power and value of language as an instrument of 
knowledge. As Bergson says in his Time and Free 
Will , 4 thought and language remain incommensur¬ 
able ’. That is why so many great writers coin 
words in order to give their language an individuality. 
There are the mythical and symbolical urges behind 
language, which are related to each other as 
onomasiology and semasiology are in linguistics. 
Mythical thought calls the Divine Neptune according 
to what it does in the sphere of water. Symbolic 
thought replies, saying, 4 That which you call 
Neptune is also God, the only God \ 4 Mythical 

thought and speech give to the eternal things their 
names, symbolical thought and speech give them 
meaning .’ 1 There are also the poetic and rational 
principles constantly at work in language, for the 
rational principle can never add to our knowledge 
by itself, alone. Again, as Vendryes remarks , 3 4 the 
tendency towards unification is always at work 
against the tendency towards differentiation in 
language and equilibrium is re-established. From 
the interplay of these two tendencies arise all those 
diverse kinds of language, such as dialects and special 
and common languages.’ While recognizing all 
these forces that shape and mould language, Vossler 
utters a warning against the habit of explaining the 

1 p. 71. 2 Language , p. 244. 
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development of language as a 4 duel between two 
hostile forces ’. Such a method is useful so long as 
it is not regarded as binding ; for every dualistic 
theory must lead to grave contradictions. 

We thus come back to Vossler’s conception of 
language itself. He tells us that there is no such 
thing as language, only speech — 4 my speech, your 
speech, our speech now and here, today and yester¬ 
day V And yet we must have a working conception 
of language if we are to understand the world of 
reality. Vossler states it as follows : 4 Language is 
to conversations as climate is to weather. Language 
and climate are both something abstract, a mean, 
an average, something permanent in space-time, 
though an imaginary thing with no fixed abode .’ 2 
Thus the concept of language is based on that which 
is 4 permanently active in the conversations of certain 
times and places ’. Those permanent qualities 
form themselves through the practice, memory, 
and habits of the speakers ; they are the usage of 
speech, and the customs of speech are language \ 3 
LIsage is the essence of language. Every language 
has its own usage and it changes according to its 
own laws. 

After defining language as a usage in whose 
medium conversations take place, Vossler asks the 
question as to what the true essence of usage itself is. 
Conversations, in their turn, are 4 something medial, 

1 P- 7 - 2 p. 15. 3 p. 16. 
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in which speaker and hearer find contact as persons. 
And the person, again, in so far as he points beyond 
himself and is in the service of some cause, must be 
thought of as the medium of this cause. Language 
thus seems to be the medium of a medium, in which 
an indefinite number of media meet. . . . We 
see nothing but a network of conductors or roads 
before us, which fade away into the blue or return 
upon themselves. What, we ask, is the cause itself, 
the lightning, the traveller, or the spark that strikes 
through the persons and characters of conversation 
and from these into language and back again into 
the persons, giving coherence, meaning and life to 
the network ? ’ x 

Practically the whole of Vossler’s book is concerned 
with his answer to this question. He points to the 
psychic life in our speaking as the heart’s blood of 
words, ‘ by virtue of which a confidential talk is the 
expression of confidence, an angry one the expression 
of anger through language, without anger or 
confidence having been called by name at all V 
There is the spontaneous appearance of feelings in 
speech, even when a person consciously tries to avoid 
their expression. This ‘ marvellous, yet natural 
coalescing of words with the soul ’ is the religious 
aspect of language — 4 an involuntary truthfulness, 
naturalness, and spontaneity, without which all our 
speaking would be but an empty jingle ’. 3 Each 

1 pp. 20-1. 2 p. 44. 3 p. 4;. 
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language has its own soul or individuality, its 
particular psychic aspect. ‘ I he genius or language 
spirit of a nation is no mythological being ; it is a 
force, a talent, a temperament .’ 1 There is an 
upward urge in every language which sustains the 
spiritual endeavour of personalities and which ‘ can 

be of equal service to logical, or ethical, or aesthetic 
aspirations \* 

\ ossler thus concludes that language develops and 
grows to a more manifold harmony through spiritual 
energy. This energy is at work wherever people 
speak. It can only know a temporary obstruction, 
division or decay. The languages which are ‘ dead 9 
become a reservoir from which the more vital rivers 
and streams are fed. The life or the living power 
of language is seen 4 in its particularization of the 
infinite unity of the spirit and making it the present, 
here and now, through the infinite variety of 
shining, sounding, speaking forms of expression ’. 3 

The unity of all languages lies in the natural spirit 
of poetry which is inherent in all languages. It is 
their highest and only unity, their truly active and 
creative principle. The unity of language is felt 
wherever the soul expresses in poetry and art, for it 
is the immanent inner nature of language that is 
expressed as speech in poetry. 4 In the language of 
everyday speech the natural forms of expression, 
sounds, voice, rhythm, are ruled by usage, and are 

P- , 3 8 * 2 p. 50. 3 p. ,c6. 
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the outer form that has to obey our intentions 
and needs. In poetry they become the inner and 
dominant part, to which the rules of syntax and 
word usage have to adapt themselves.’ 

He then tries to prove the philosophic identity of 
language and poetry. In folk poetry, language 
itself becomes poetry. A national language comes 
to perfection ‘ in the strict and universal validity of 
its grammatical usage ; a poem in the personal 
characteristics of its creator. In a language we see 
the goal that has been attained as a collective 
system, in a poem as an individual personality. 
Nevertheless both are the result of one and the 
same effort, of one and the same concern .’ 1 

Since it is the poetic disposition that becomes 
active in language, all language communities, what¬ 
ever interest they serve, can only be built upon the 
6 rock of the feeling for poetic style ’. This dis¬ 
position is identical with the inner language form 
which is raised to the surface by means of rhetorical 
emphasis. Outer and inner language form come 
together in it. This poetic disposition or linguistic 
thought carries and fructifies ‘ all external language 
communities, all the systems and structures of 
language usage ’. 

This linguistic thinking is different from logical 
thinking. The one tries to image the world ; the 
other tries to understand it. Linguistic or intuitive 

1 p- 
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thinking is accompanied by wonder ; but at the 
beginning of scientific thinking stands doubt. 
Logical thought has its own strong points. ‘ The 
spiritual educative value of mathematical and 
scientific studies apart from their value as know¬ 
ledge lies in the liberation from words, in the 
overcoming of linguistic thinking, dreaming, vague 
intuition and the shackles of the mythical, magical 
and fantastic .’ 1 But in spite of all that logical 
thought can accomplish or hold out, language 
fluctuates. It does not use the same word for the 
same thing at all times. It is not even consistent 
in its fluctuation and changes. This is occasioned 

y the deeply felt and truly active spiritual 
principle of language ’. 

We finally arrive at the conclusion that, just as 
the specifically linguistic character of language is 
its inguistic rules, which we call grammar, what is 
specifically characteristic about speech is its ‘ self¬ 
creativeness, which we call poetry ‘ How should 

to give form to a religious or 
scientific thought, or even to some everyday wish 

or need, if it were not able to create itself but instead 

remained caught up and confused in a chaotic babble 

0 tongues ? * Vossler quotes Croce’s remark in this 

connexion : ‘ Man speaks at each moment like the 

poet, ecause, like the poet, he gives expression to 
ms impressions and feelings.’ 

1 p. 202. 
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Vossler concludes by saying that poetry is the true 
element and essence of language. Poetry ‘ is so 
wide and so universal, that the whole of mind and 
spirit, nature with its landscapes, nations, tribes, 
and their political, social, religious and other 
aspirations can find room in it ; it is so powerful 
that all these things do not remain as mere raw 
material, but are transfused and transformed by it 
into its own being, that is, into language. It is the 
function of poets to remove the things of this world 
out of their practical, empirical, and natural reality, 
in order to make them live again in the realm of art, 
and make them real and active in language / 1 


1 P- 2 33 - 
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